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a  stcmdard  of  label  QUALITY  unheard  of  before  LITHESK. 
The  LITHESK  way  —  micro  •  accurate  cutters  give 
perfection  to  thousanths  of  an  inch  on  every  label,  ensuring 
trouble-free  labelling  on  automatic  machines. 

The  LITHESK  “  revolving  stock  ”  plan  cuts  out  your  label 
inventory  almost  entirely,  gives  you  labels  “fresh  and  crisp 
as  your  daily  bread,”  gives  you  keener  prices  by  far 
whether  your  need  is  for  25,000  or  25,000,000. 

Convinced  ?  If  you  are  and  even  if  you  are  not-you  should 
at  once  let  our  designers  and  planners 
make  constructive  suggestions,  on  your 
present  labels  or  on  any  new  packs  you 
need.  You’ll  be  following  the  lead  of 
many  of  the  biggest  canners  cuid  packers , 
as  well  as  many  of  the  smallest,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  whom  “  the  LITHESK 
way  ”  is  the  only  way.  You’ll  be  doing 
yourself  a  grand  service ! 

MICRO-ACCURATE  CUTTING  AND  CREASING  ensures 
fast,  trouble-free  running  on  automatic  machines  such  as  the 
Beth,  Purdy,  Knapp,  Rose,  etc.  All  “LITHESK ”  labels  meet 
this  need,  eliminating  difficulties,  reducing  operating  costs. 


'  HERE  is  practicedly  no  Umit  to  the  range  of  colours  and 

^  tone  -values  that  can  be  produced  “  the  LITHESK  way” 
with  all  its  unparalleled  benefits.  Clinching  proof  of  this 
statement  is  provided  by  the  clarity  and  beauty  of  ”  LITHESK  ’ ' 
labels  in  natural  colour  photography.  When  it  comes  to 
“point  of  sale  mechandising  ”  the  power  of  these  displays 
with  their  true  picturizations  and  their  strong  appetite 
appeal  can  quickly  be  demonstrated. 

Here,  then,  is  still  another  reason  why  “  the  LITHESK  way” 
should  be  your  way,  Firstly,  because  you  get  finer  labels ; 
secondly,  because  you  get  lower  costs ;  thirdly — well,  add 
up  the  advantages  for  yourself,  in  this  order : 

The  LITHESK  way— two  blues,  one  red  and  one  yellow 
can  together  reproduce  every  degree  of  colour,  every  com¬ 
bination  of  tones  with  perfect  registration  and  colour -value. 
The  LITHESK  way  —  precision  presses,  conditioned 
papers,  tested  inks  and  varnishes,  combine  to  produce 


NOW  IT’S  YOUR  TURN! 


Whether  you  are  a  large 
or  small  user  of  labels  and  cartons,  **The  LITHESK 
Way"  should  be  your  way.  Ask,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion,  for  samples  and  constructive  recommendations. 
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NEW  DESIGNS 

IN 

EVAPORATING  PLANT 

FOR  THE 

FOOD  INDUSTRY 


•  CONTINUOUS  EVAPORATORS  eliminating  all  metallic  contact. 
For  concentration  of  vitamin  extracts,  etc. 


•  CONTINUOUS  MULTI-CIRCULATION  high  vacuum  evaporators  with 
patent  stripping  unit.  For  concentration  of  all  fruit  juices  without 
loss  of  flavour. 

0  THE  NEW  AND  ADVANCED  design  of  these  New  Kestner 
Evaporators  are  well  worth  investigating  by  all  food  manufacturers. 
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— this  is  our  hrst  line  of 


NATIONAL 


HEALTH 


defence.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  enter¬ 
prise,  vigour  and  progress.  It  endows  us 
with  the  will  to  work,  with  our  power  of 
resistance,  and  our  will  to  win.  SIDAC  is 
an  outstanding  weapon  in  our  armoury  of 
health.  It  gives  protection  to  every  kind  of 
food;  it  prolongs  freshness — Protection 
and  Freshness,  two  essential  qualities 
when  we  are  reduced  to  “‘short  commons,” 
and  lower  food  values  in  our  diet. 
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'A’  SIDAC  IS  SUPPLIED  IN  ORDINARY  AND  MOISTURE-PROOF 
QUALITIES,  IN  TRANSPARENT  WHITE  AND  TINTS.  WE  SHALL  BE 
GLAD  TO  ADVISE  ON  TYPES  OF  WRAPPING.  TINTS.  ENVELOPES, 
PRINTING,  ETC,  AND  ON  ALL  TO-DAY’S  WAR  RESTRICTIONS. 


MOISTURE-PROOF  SIDAC  IS  ALSO  GAS-PROOF! 


Facing  first  page  of  Editorial. 
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Lord  Wooltori^s  Message  to  Food  Workers 

IT  IS  an  inspiring  message  to  food  workers  whieh  Lord 
Woolton  has  caused  the  Ministry  to  send  to  every  food 
factory  and  to  every  food  machinery  maker.  A  copy 
should  be  found  in  a  prominent  place  in  every  such  factory. 
Those  readers  who  have  not  received  a  copy  should  apply 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food  or  to  Food  Manufacture  for  one. 

Vitamin  B,  in  White  Flour 

To  use  an  insect  as  a  test  animal  is  no  novelty,  although 
this  method  has  been  little  used.  Dr.  G.  Fraenkel  and  M. 
Blewett,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Applied  Ento¬ 
mology,  Imperial  College,  London  (Nature),  describing  ex¬ 
periments  suggested  by  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  to  “fortify”  white  flour  by  the  addition  of  vitamin  B, 
and  salts  and  by  the  criticism  raised  against  this  proposal, 
point  out  that  the  flour  beetle,  Tribolium  confusum,  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  test  animal  owing  to  its 
small  size,  its  short  life-cycle,  and  its  ability  to  grow 
ruirmally  on  substances  with  a  water  content  of  only  10  to 
15  per  cent. 

From  experiments  with  this  beetle,  the  authors  found 
that  addition  of  pure  vitamin  Bi  (aneurin)  to  patent  flour 
does  not  in  the  least  alter  its  nutritional  qualities;  addition 
of  riboflavin,  however,  to  patent  flour  containing  vitamin 
Bi  causes  a  very  startling  improvement.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  w'ith  Tribolium  confusum  fully  agree  with  those 
recently  reported  by  H.  Chick  on  the  white  rat.  In  both 
cases  the  nutritive  value  of  National  straight-run  flour, 
even  when  supplemented  with  vitamin  Bi  and  salts,  is 
markedly  inferior  to  that  of  wholemeal  flour,  and  Chick’s 
suggestion  that  this  may  be  partly  due  to  deficiency  of 
riboflavin  has  proved  to  be  correct,  as  most  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  is  corrected  by  adding  riboflavin. 

Supplementing  white  flour  with  vitamin  Bi  would  leave 
the  deficiency  in  riboflavin  unremedied,  and  this  deficiency 
is  serious. 

Soya  Bean  Culture  in  Great  Britain 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  soya  beans  successfully  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  in  Great  Britain?  Dr.  H.  H.  Mann,  of 
Woburn  Experimental  Station,  Bletchley,  writing  in 
Nature,  (1911,  147),  concludes  that  the  possibilities  for  the 
future  seem  to  depend  on  the  development  of  types  which 
yield  more  heavily  in  our  climate  than  any  of  those  tried 
hitherto  and  which  are  still  early  enough  to  ripen  at  least 
by  the  first  week  in  October,  and  on  finding  cultivation 
methods  which  give  again  a  larger  yield  than  those  he  has 
hitherto  adopted. 

Dr.  Mann  is  not  unhopeful  of  the  chances  in  both  these 
directions,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
work  will  be  required  before  the  cultivation  of  the  soya 
bean  can  take  a  large  part  in  ordinary  farming  practice 
even  in  the  South  of  Great  Britain.  The  yields  obtained 
at  Woburn  are  not  encouraging  for  the  development  of  a 
commercial  soya  bean  culture.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
seed  contains  between  16  and  20  per  cent,  of  oil  (of  which  it 
is  usually  counted  that  15  per  cent,  is  commercially  recover¬ 
able)  and  that  it  has  certain  other  advantages,  such  as  its 
tasty  character,  it  would  (says  Dr.  Mann)  pay  better  to 
grow  the  ordinary  field  bean  unless  the  yields  obtained  can 
be  increased  very  largely. 


The  “  H.-T.  S.-Tr  System 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  decided  to  give  official  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  high-temperature  short-time  process  of  milk 
pasteurisation.  This  announcement  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  number  of  food  manufacturers. 

At  present  the  Milk  (Special  Designations)  Order  permits 
the  description  “  pasteurised  ”  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
“  holder  ”  process,  and  requires  such  milk  to  be  held  at  a 
temperature  of  145°  to  150°  F.  for  thirty  minutes. 

The  Ministry  has  now  drafted  an  Order  (under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1938)  which  will  come  into  operation  at  an 
early  date,  permitting  the  description  “  pasteurised  ”  to  be 
applied  also  to  milk  that  has  been  held  162°  F.  or  over  for 
at  least  fifteen  seconds. 

Local  authorities  will  be  responsible  for  licensing  high- 
temperature  short-time  plants,  and  the  Ministry  suggests 
that  before  issuing  a  licence  the  medical  officer  of  health  or 
the  sanitary  officer  should  see  the  plant  at  work.  Every 
plant  must  be  fitted  with  a  recording  thermometer  and 
with  a  device  capable  of  rejecting  milk  that  has  not  been 
held  at  the  requisite  temperature  for  the  prescribed  period. 

Among  the  reasons  that  have  induced  the  Ministry  to 
give  official  recognition  to  the  process  are  that  during 
several  months  of  the  year  working  hours  in  dairies  and 
creameries  are  restricted  by  reason  of  the  black-out,  and 
that  the  speedier  process  will  help  to  minimise  the  effects 
of  the  labour  shortage. 

The  Ministry  is  satisfied  that  “  H-T.  S.-T.”  plants  re¬ 
quire  less  space  than  do  “  holder  ”  plants  and  that  the 
apparatus  is  simpler.  Many  of  the  holder  types  of  plant 
can  be  converted  to  the  speedier  system  with  comparatively 
little  trouble  or  expense. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  a  number  of  “  H.-T.  S.-T.” 
plants  have  been  installed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  it  has  not  been  permissible  to  describe  the  milk  pro¬ 
cessed  by  them  as  “  pasteurised  ”.  The  process  has  been 
recommended  by  the  National  Institute  for  Research  in 
Dairying  for  the  treatment  of  cheese-milk  and  is  used  in 
many  creameries.  The  system  has  been  legally  reeognised 
in  France  and  certain  other  countries  for  several  years. 


The  Utilisation  of  Carotene 

Carotene  is  a  less  effective  source  of  vitamin  A  activity 
for  the  human  being,  and  may  be  a  very  much  less  effective 
source,  than  the  preformed  vitamin,  states  A.  L.  Bacharach 
in  Chemistry  and  Industry  (June  7).  In  calculating  food 
values  from  tables  of  nutrient  analyses,  including  vitamin 
contents,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  equate  not  less  than 
2  micrograms  of  carotene  to  1  international  unit  of  vitamin 
A.  Where  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  provitamin 
consists  of  compounds  containing  only  one  /^-ionine  ring,  a 
corresponding  further  increase  must  be  made  in  the  amount 
of  carotene  taken  as  equivalent  to  1  international  unit. 

Mr.  Bacharach  points  out  that  “  vitaminised  ”  margarine 
may  have  one  advantage  over  butter,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  its  vitamin  A  activity  is  constant  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  understood  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  margarine  now 
available  is  enriched — to  the  extent  of  500  I.U.  per  ounce — 
entirely  with  preformed  vitamin  A,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
for  converting  its  carotene  to  vitamin  A  and  thus  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  effective  biological  activity. 
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Plankton  Again 

In  the  February  issue  of  Food  Mani;fa('TURE  attention 
was  called  to  the  possibilities  of  plankton  for  human  food. 
In  May,  Sir  John  Graham  Kerr  suggested  in  Parliament 
and  also  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  that  biologists  and  en¬ 
gineers  should  enquire  into  the  possibilities  of  collecting 
and  utilising  as  a  food  stuff  the  vast  reserves  of  marine 
plankton. 

Recently,  Professor  Hardy  {Nature,  19il,  147)  pointed 
out  that  the  plankton  off  the  Scottish  coasts  is  richer  than 
that  on  which  previous  calculations  as  to  availability  or 
the  amount  of  sea-water  to  be  strained  to  obtain  sufficient 
to  support  an  adult  for  one  day,  have  been  based.  In  many 
of  the  long  sea-locks  plankton  abounds,  and  a  strong  tidal 
flow  exists  which  Professor  Hardy  suggests  would  facilitate 
a  semi-automatic  collection  of  the  plankton  by  means  of 
tidal  straining  with  nets.  This,  he  considers,  is  a  feasible 
proposition  and,  developing  the  theme,  calculates  that  in 
many  tidal  locks  the  use  of  swing  nets  would  yield  ii\  cwt., 
dry  weight,  of  plankton  per  day,  or  enough  to  feed  357 
people.  As  his  figures  were  purposely  based  on  those  of 
Clarke  (cited  in  Food  MANUFACxrRE,  April  issue)  which  are 
considered  to  be  low  compared  with  what  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  off  the  Scottish  coast,  an  even  higher 
yield  might  be  obtainable  in  this  area,  which  is,  incident¬ 
ally,  comparatively  free  from  enemy  action.  If  trials  were 
tc  bear  out  the  estimates  given,  one  thousand  nets,  requir¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  2(M)  men,  would  provide  tons  dry 
weight  of  plankton  per  day,  or  enough  food  for  35,700 
people.  We  mentioned  in  our  previous  note  that  before  we 
can  eat  our  plankton  we  must  catch  it.  By  the  use  of  nets 
the  calculated  straining  efficiency  is  only  about  20  per 
cent.,  but  in  view  of  the  efficiency  of  modern  separators, 
boats  fitted  with  these  might  be  used  to  supplement  the 
output.  The  prominence  of  those  putting  forward  this 
suggestion  and  the  importance  of  the  food  supply  problem 
make  the  proposition  one  that  should  not  be  lightly  set 
aside.  Certain  large  food  firms  might  even  have  much  of 
the  equipment  necessary  to  carry  out  the  investigational 
work  and  thus  be  in  an  advantageous  position  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  raw  material  supplies  for  manufactured  food¬ 
stuffs.  Professor  Hardy  considers  that  the  plankton  food 
problem  might  well  be  investigated  this  summer  and  makes 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  this  might  best  be  carried 
into  effect  and,  in  view  of  his  specialised  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  his  points  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  from 
far-seeing  foodstuff  technologists  and  manufacturers. 


Factory  Ventilation  and  Heating 

An  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  factory  ventilation  and  heating  is  that  of  Dr.  T.  Bedford, 
writing  in  Occupational  Psychology,  15,  2. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  some  interesting  facts 
emerged.  One  of  the  main  requirements  of  a  satisfactory 
heating  and  ventilation  system  is  the  control  of  relative 
humidity,  which  should  be  preferably  well  below  70  per 
cent.  At  about  61°  F.  a  change  of  roughly  24'  per  cent,  in 
the  relative  humidity  would  be  required  to  compensate  for 
an  alteration  of  only  1  °  F.  in  the  room  temperature.  Hence 
a  change  of  humidity  that  would  be  insignifleant  from  the 
standpoint  of  warmth  may  have  a  distinct  impression  on 
one’s  feeling  of  freshness.  Another  point  that  Dr.  Bedford 
stresses  is  the  necessity  of  adequate  but  variable,  rather 
than  monotonous,  air  movement.  Regarding  temperature 
he  concludes  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  walls  and 
other  surfaces  should  not  be  appreciably  lower  than  that  of 
the  air,  and  that  the  air  at  head-level  should  not  be  dis- 
tinetly  warmer  than  that  near  the  floor.  The  heads  of 
the  occupants  should  not  be  exposed  to  excessive  radiant 
heat.  For  individuals  doing  light  work  the  air  temperature 
in  winter  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  65°  F.,  for  more 
active  work  60°  to  65°  F.,  and  for  heavy  muscular  work 
from  55°  to  60“  F. 


Vegetables  as  Food 

The  article  in  Nature,  147,  513,  “  Vegetables  as  Food  ”, 
by  Dr.  Magnus  Pyke,  produced  a  mild  flutter  in  the  nutri¬ 
tional  dovecotes.  Drs.  V.  H.  Booth,  L.  VV.  Mapson  and 
T.  Moore,  of  the  Nutritional  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  in  a 
joint  letter,  and  Miss  Mamie  Olliver  and  Mr.  \V.  B.  Adam 
in  another,  make  allusion,  among  other  things,  to  Dr. 
Pyke’s  “  exaggeration  ”  of  the  losses  of  vitamin  C  in  vege¬ 
tables  during  their  manipulation  from  garden  to  table, 
either  direct  or  via  the  can. 

Dr.  Pyke,  in  his  reply,  published  in  the  same  journal, 
suggests  that  while  losses  may  be  minimised  by  appropriate 
precautions,  they  are  still  very  high,  and  he  deprecates  such 
losses,  although  he  agrees  that  the  partially  depleted  vege¬ 
tables  may  still  adequately  supply  vitamin  needs  when 
taken  in  proper  quantities. 

Our  own  view  is  that  a  frank  exposition  of  the  causes 
and  extent  of  vitamin  losses  in  vegetables  does  not  imply 
the  underestimation  of  their  antiscorbutic  value;  on  the 
contrary,  its  tendency  should  be  to  acquaint  people  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  handling  precious  material. 

A  timely  note  on  the  preservation  of  vitamins  and  salts 
in  the  processes  of  preparing  green  vegetables  for  the  table 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Medical  Research  Council’s 
.\ccessory  Food  Factors  Committee.  We  pulilish  it  in  this 
issue  of  Food  Manufacture,  as  well  as  a  chart  devised  by 
Dr.  Pyke  showing  how  valuable  even  cooked  vegetables  are 
as  regards  their  vitamins. 

Mislabelling  Prosecution 

A  product  found  on  analysis  to  contain  over  78  per  cent, 
skim  milk  was  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  recently,  the 
defendants  being  fined  £20  and  £7  7s.  costs. 

The  prosecution,  brought  by  the  Aylesbury  County 
Council,  alleged  that  the  product  was  sold  under  a  mislead¬ 
ing  label  an«l  was  falsely  described  in  an  advertisement. 
The  defendants  pleaded  guilty. 

Opening  the  case,  the  Chief  Officer  said  :  “  In  reviewing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  must  regard  it  as  very 
serious,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  serious  cases  of  mislabel¬ 
ling  I  have  yet  had  to  bring  before  the  court.”  The  article 
was  sold  as  cafe  au  lait,  in  cartons  on  which  it  was  stated 
to  be  “  coffee,  milk  and  sugar  in  convenient  powder  form  ”. 
The  analysis  was  783  per  cent,  skim  milk,  13  per  cent, 
coffee,  8-7  per  cent,  sugar,  and  250  parts  per  million 
saccharin. 

Another  remark  by  an  officer  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  nothing  on  the  carton  which  stated  the  precise 
nature  of  the  article.  This  may  be  said  of  many  products 
and,  although  they  may  be  perfectly  wholesome  and  of 
some  value  dietetically,  the  consumer  is  surely  entitled  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which  he 
pays  his  money.  Such  general  terms  as  ”  vitalizing  ”,  etc., 
are  really  not  good  enough. 

Fluorescence  Analysis 

The  ever-increasing  scope  of  fluorescence  analysis  in 
essence  and  food  stuff  examination  is  suggested  by  a  paper 
by  K.  Leupin  and  J.  Steiner  on  the  examination  of  cinna¬ 
mon  bark  in  “  filtered  ”  ultra-violet  light  {Mitt.  Lebensm. 
Hyg.,  SO,  217).  The  two  cinnamon  barks.  Cortex  cinnamoni 
cassise  and  Cortex  cinnamoni  ceylonici,  show  no  difference 
in  fluorescence  under  the  microscope,  but  if  the  powders  are 
treated  with  two  to  three  drops  of  10  per  cent,  barium 
hydroxide  solution  the  two  powders  differ  so  much  in 
fluorescence  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  former  in  the  latter 
can  readily  be  detected.  As  the  oil  of  the  latter  is  non- 
fluorescent,  whereas  the  oil  of  the  former  has  a  strong 
bluish-green  fluorescence  in  acetone,  as  little  as  1  per  cent, 
of  oil  of  cinnamoni  cassige  in  oil  of  cinnamoni  ceylonici  is 
detectable.  A.  Montefredine,  using  ”  filtered  ”  ultra-violet 
light,  claims  that  artificially  coloured  alimentary  pastes 
always  show  a  marked  fluorescence  {Chim.  et  Ind.,  40,  976). 
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Unfair  Advertising  Again 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  dry  hones  of  control  of 
advertising  are  stirring.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Bill  has 
been  read. 

On  the  food  side,  the  Committee  of  the  Advertisement 
Investigation  Department  of  the  Advertising  Association  is 
already  actively  collah.orating  with  the  Ministry  of  Food 
with  regard  to  food  advertising. 

There  was  a  recent  example  of  what  amounts  to  almost 
incredible  carelessness,  to  say  the  least,  in  making  claims  of 
vitamin  content  in  a  manufactured  food.  The  vitamin  was 
doubtless  added,  but  when  it  got  to  the  consumer  it  had 
disappeared ! 

It  has  been  stat ‘d  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  unwilling  to  modify  excessive  claims  or  elimin¬ 
ate  statements  which  cannot  be  substantiated.  We  should 
think  not !  But  there  surely  is  such  a  thing  as  seeing  that 
the  stuff  that  is  put  in  stays  in,  and  moreover  that  it  is  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  of  value. 

It  is  not  only  over  vitamin  claims  that  attention  should 
be  given.  Last  month  we  commented  upon  some  other 
forms  of  advertisements  which  give  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  layman.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  most  daily  and 
weekly  papers. 

During  the  second  reading  of  the  Pharmacy  and  Medi¬ 
cines  Bill,  a  member  complained  that  the  Bill  would  not 
prevent  certain  kinds  of  advertisements  no  less  objection¬ 
able  than  those  to  be  prohibited.  lie  mentioned  advertise¬ 
ments  which  exploited  the  emotion  of  fear  by  offering  pre- 
ventatives  of  illness  or  social  handicap.  Not  only  are 
these  found  in  patent  medicine,  but  food,  advertisements. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment 

The  passage  in  March,  1938,  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  F.S.A.  Food  and  Drugs  Act  gave  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  greatly  extended  jurisdiction  over  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  and  has  considerably  cleaned  up  food 
advertising  in  America.  Canada  has  recently  followed  the 
lead  in  connection  with  vitamin  claims. 

Many  examples  of  the  taboos  in  the  U.S.A.  on  claims  for 
food  values  might  be  cited.  Those  in  connection  with  bread 
are  numerous,  even  the  claim  that  it  is  a  fat  reducer! 
Claims  as  to  the  effect  of  its  natural  vitamin  content  are 
also  strictly  curtailed. 

In  the  confectionery  section,  it  is  forbidden  to  represent 
that  the  product  is  composed  of  malted  milk — and  so  on. 
In  many  of  the  cases  where  action  has  been  taken  under 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment,  similar  examples  of  such 
advertising  may  be  found  in  this  country. 

The  Committee  of  the  Advertisement  Investigation  De¬ 
partment,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  insuf- 
Hcient  ground  for  the  imposition  of  any  such  measures  in 
the  L^nited  Kingdom  and  that  the  matter  may  be  met  by 
the  goodwill  of  advertisers  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
Advertising  Association. 

We  trust  that  such  optimism  will  be  justified  by  results. 

Artificial  Tea  and  Cinnamon 

Hungarian  merchants  have  reported  that  the  Nazis  are 
pushing  the  use  of  peppermint  leaves  as  a  substitute  for 
china  tea.  This  was  intro<luced  before  the  war,  but  the 
demand  is  expected  to  continue  not  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  conflict,  but  also  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  production  of  the  ersatz  tea  rose  from  .579  metric  tons 
during  1938-1939  to  some  1,.500  metric  tons  in  the  1939-1940 
season. 

Artificial  cinnamon  containing  96  per  cent,  cinnamic 
aldehyde  with  4  per  cent,  eugenic  acul  incorporated  in 
some  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  pow’dered  hazel-nut  shells  has  also 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Greater  Reich.  The  Carrier  is 
coloured  to  resemble  the  natural  product  and,  after  dyeing 
and  drying,  is  mixed  with  the  essence.  Some  0-2  per  cent, 
of  the  genuine  Ceylon  cinnamon  oil  is  added  to  give  the 
product  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  natural  cinnamon. 


The  Miner''s  Food 

Commenting  upon  absenteeism  in  coal  mines  in  a  letter 
to  The  Times  of  July  .5,  Sir  Francis  Joseph  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  miner’s  food,  and  says  that  the  miner  considers 
that  rationing  has  hit  him  harder  than  most  workers.  He 
believes  that  beef,  bacon  and  cheese  give  him  the  strength 
to  do  the  job.  He  doesn’t  know  much  about  vitamins  and 
it  w’oidd  be  wasting  time  to  suggest  that  alternative  foods 
are  as  good  as  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Sir 
Francis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  munition 
works  has  its  canteen  where  good  meals  can  be  obtained — 
meals  which  do  not  call  on  the  domestic  supply  of  rationed 
foods.  In  view  of  this,  the  miner  has  a  good  case  that  the 
munition  worker  is  better  off  than  he  is,  and  the  question 
is  asked,  “  Is  it  not  possible  to  give  miners — our  industrial 
front  line — extra  rations  which  could  be  handed  to  him  just 
before  he  goes  down  the  pit?” 

Lord  Woolton  Replies 

Lord  Woolton  replied  to  Sir  Francis  in  The  Times  of 
July  7,  and  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  supplementary 
rations  for  particular  classes  of  workers  was  one  on  which 
he  had  sought  and  accepted  the  advice  of  the  T.U.C.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  undertakes  to  secure  that  where  industry 
— including  the  mining  industry — creates  the  organisation 
for  feeding  its  employees  at  their  works,  the  Ministry  will 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  rationed  foods.  Lord  Woolton 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  miners  present  a  special 
problem  because  cooking  facilities  cannot  be  used  under¬ 
ground  and  the  miners  cannot  get  to  a  central  canteen.  For 
this  reason  the  miners  were  given  an  extra  ration  of  cheese. 
However,  something  more  could  be  done. 

The  Minister  said  it  was  no  use  talking  about  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dietary  of  miners  in  these  times,  but  there  was  good 
food  for  everybody  if  it  were  used  properly.  He  asked  that, 
in  order  that  miners  shall  be  able  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  available  food,  the  mining  industry  shoidd  arrange  that, 
for  the  larger  pits,  there  should  be  pit-head  canteens.  He 
definitely  promised  that  if  this  were  done  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  see  that  the  miners  have  food  suitable  for  their  work 
and  by  this  means  give  them  facilities  comparable  with 
other  industrial  workers. 

To  this  letter  Sir  Francis  Joseph  replied  (July  9),  point¬ 
ing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  and  saying  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Minister  of  Food  is  helping  the  industry  will 
convince  the  miner  that  he  is  getting  a  fair  deal  as  regards 
food. 

This  is  a  most  satisfactory  outcome  of  a  letter  on  a 
genuine  difficulty  and  the  prompt  attention  accorded  it. 
Such  correspondence  shouhl  convince  the  general  public 
that  these  difficulties  are  being  tackled  energetically  and 
fairly. 

Where  Do  the  Sweets  Go  ? 

One  of  the  old-time  comic  singers  used  to  propound 
the  question,  “  Where  do  flies  go  in  the  winter-time?” 
It  w'as  probaldy  no  more  knotty  a  question  for  the  man-in- 
the-street  than  the  ones  heard  at  the  present  time  wherever 
men  (and  women)  do  congregate:  “Where  do  the  sweets 
go?” 

With  regard  to  these,  Mr.  W.  J.  Barker,  addressing  the 
London  and  Suburban  Traders’  Federation  recently,  said 
that  “  so-called  alien  alligators  ’’—people  not  legitimately 
in  the  trade— were  buying  up  huge  quantities  and  selling 
them  at  exorbitant  prices  to  retailers,  who,  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves,  had  to  charge  two  or  three  times  what  they  were 
worth.  Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  were  to  blame  for 
selling  to  those  people  instead  of  to  shops.  Most  of  the 
sweets  were  going  to  provincial  towns  where  wages  were 
high. 

Surely  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Confectioners’  Alliance  to  publish  a  list  of  recog¬ 
nised  traders  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  undesirable  practices 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  by  the  Publishers’ 
Association,  which  issues  a  list  of  its  advertising  agents? 
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General  view  of  a  salmon  cannery  on  the  Skeena  River. 
{Courtesy  I’rorimial  Fisheries  Department,  I'ietoria,  li.C.) 


THE  SALMON 

Part  II. 


THE  SALMON  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

ELLIOT  B.  DEWBERRY,  M.H.I.IMI.,  M.H.San.I. 


History  relates  that  in  1854  the  first  cannin}»  of  salmon  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hapffood, 
Hume  and  Co.  in  a  lar}*e  scow  on  the  Sacramento  River  at 
Washinfjton,  Yolo,  ('o.  California. 

In  1870  a  cannery  was  erected  on  the  Fraser  River  in  British 
Columbia  by  .Messrs.  .Me.xander  Lojijiie  and  Co.  This  was 
hK-ated  at  .\nnieville,  just  b<‘low  New  Westminster.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  that  it  was  probably  the  hi>;h-quality 
canned  Sockeye  salmon  from  the  Fraser  River  (which  is  the 
largest  river  in  Itritish  Columbia)  that  popularised  canned 
salmon  throughout  the  world. 

•At  this  period  all  canning  operations  were  accomplished  by 
hand.  .As  the  work  increased  it  became  necessary  to  install  a 
small  amount  of  machinery,  but  hand  labour  was  still  <‘mployed 
for  cutting  and  cleaning  the  salmon; 

In  1872  tleorge  Hume  l)egan  to  employ  Chinese  labour  in  the 
industry. 

.As  the  demand  for  canned  salmon  increased  more  canneries 
were  built  along  the  coast  from  California,  through  Oregan, 
Washington  and  Puget  Sound,  and  in  1878  the  North  Pacific 
Trading  and  Packing  Company  started  a  cannery  in  .Alaska  ; 
others  soon  followed,  extending  north  into  the  Bering  Sea. 


.At  first  red  salmon  only  was  canned,  but  later,  owing  to  the 
continued  demand  for  the  new  food,  other  varieties  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  finally  all  the  five  species  of  salmon  were  put  on  the 
market. 

Rapid  Frogroiis  and  New  Methods 

.As  time  went  on  the  canneil  s.ilmon  industry  marie  rapid 
strides,  with  consequent  improvements  in  all  its  branches.  New 
fishing  anti  trapping  methorls  were  introduced.  'rrans|M>rt  from 
the  fishing-grounds  was  speetled  up  and  better  facilities  afforded 
for  unloatling  the  fish  at  the  cannery. 

.As  a  result  of  continued  research  and  invention,  hand  labour 
in  the  large  canneries  gradually  g;ive  way  to  machinery  for 
cutting,  sliming  and  cleaning  the  fish,  filling  the  cans,  putting 
the  tops  on  and  washing  them.  There  are  to-day  many  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  which  devote  all,  or  the  greater  part  of, 
their  time  supplying  machinery  to  the  salmon-canning  industry. 

In  the  early  years  t)f  canning  a  pack  of  150  to  200  cases  was 
consider*  d  a  good  day’s  work ;  to-day  it  is  not  unci)mmon  for  an 
up-to-date  factory  to  turn  out  from  2,500  to  5,<kx)  cases  a  day 
and  even  larger  numbers. 


Unloading  salmon  at  a 
British  Columbia  Salmon 
Cannery. 

(Courtesy  Proi’incial  Fisheries 
Department,  I'ietoria,  B.C.) 
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Iron  Chink, 

Skeena  River,  B.C. 

(Courlesy  Canadian  (.iovernment 
Motion  Picture  Bureau.)  • 


At  the  present  time  Pacific  canned  salmon  enters  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  civilised  world.  (Ireat  Britain  and  Canada 
are  amon>*  the  chief  consumers  of  the  product,  although 
Bel)<ium,  the  Netherlands  and  (ireece  take  certain  quantities. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  a  country  which  does  not  import 
some. 

The  followiiif*  table  f'ives  the  details  of  packinj*  from  1934- 
1038  : 

World  Canned  Salmon  Pack,  1934-1938 


Year. 

•Red  or 
Scckeye. 

Pink. 

('hum  or 
Ktta. 

Meiiium  Red 
t'oh )  or 
Silverside, 

Ki'ig  o- 
Chinook. 

Grand 

Toul. 

1934 

4-4S9-399 

5.613-564 

1.605.351 

676.633 

356.778 

12.7t8.684 

1935 

1.674.6S5 

6.105.134 

1.442.658 

706.844 

292.251 

10.225.827 

1936 

,1.862.1 10 

6.567.409 

2.092.908 

844-303 

327.064 

13.699.979 

1937 

3.496.619 

5.831.685 

1.238.181 

464.025 

388.661 

11.419.171 

193S 

4.200.811 

4-733-997 

1.382.568 

712.264 

237.506 

1 1.267.146 

Canneries  are  usually  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
source  of  the  species  of  salmon  to  be  used  for  canninj*.  This 
ensures  supplies  of  fresh  fish  and  economies  in  transport.  The 
comparatively  short  season  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  a 
speedy  and  adequate  system  of  collection  and  transpi;rtation 
from  the  fishinfj-fjrounds  to  the  factory. 

Tranaporting  Salmon  to  Cannery 

Motor-boats  with  roomy  holds,  termed  “  packers  ”,  sometimes 
havinfj  scows  in  tow,  tof'ether  with  other  suitable  transport,  are 
anchored  near  the  fishinj'-f'rounds.  These  boats  are  loaded  by 
the  fishermen  with  the  salmon  taken  from  the  traps,  purse 
seines,  }<ill  nets,  etc.  .A  tallyman  on  board  keeps  a  record  of  the 
number  of  fish  he  receives  and  furnishes  the  fishermen  with 
receipts.  Men  fishing*  near  the  cannery  are  able  to  deliver  their 
catches  alongside. 

In  hot  weather,  or  where  the  fishing-grounds  are  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cannery,  crushed  ice  is  sometimes  carried  by  the 
|)ackers  and  the  launches  in  which  salmon  are  placed  to  ensure 
freshness.  Ice  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  about  the  vear 

>785- 

On  arrival  at  the  cannery  the  fish  are  unloaded  on  to  elevators 
of  the  endless  chain-bucket  type.  'I'he  lower  end  of  an  elevator 
e.xtends  a  short  distance  above  the  top  of  the  wharf  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  state 
of  the  tide.  .At  the  top  of  the  elevator  are  shoots  which  deliver 
the  lish  to  the  required  situations. 

Methods  of  Unloading 

A’arious  methods  of  unloading  are  in  use.  One  is  for  men 
using  forks  or  ”  peughs  ”  (pews)  to  pitch  the  fish  from  the  boats 
or  h(tlds  on  to  the  elevator,  the  fish  being  peughed  through  the 
head  or  tail.  .A  second  method  is  to  sluice  the  salmon  from  the 
scows  on  to  the  elevators  by  means  of  a  hose.  A’et  a  third 


method  is  to  use  an  **  unloading  scow  ”  which  is  divided  into 
compartments  fitted  with  doors.  When  a  scow  is  alongside  a 
chute  is  placed  between  the  door  of  a  compartment  and  the 
elevator,  which  has  a  wide-mouth  hopper  at  the  lower  end.  The 
door  is  opened,  and  the  salmon  slide  by  gravity  into  a  hopper — 
movement  of  fish  being  facilitated  by  using  a  hose — then  up  the 
elevator  and  down  a  chute  to  the  butcher-room  floor.  Unloading 
by  this  method  is  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  labour  is  econo¬ 
mised,  and  the  fish  are  not  bruised  or  peugh-marked. 

Grading 

In  u[i-to-date  canneries  the  salmon  pass  from  elevator  on  to  a 
sorting  belt,  where  they  are  counted  and  graded  by  species  and 
locality  of  capture ;  and  then  down  chutes  to  a  series  of  ”  water¬ 
tight  ”  bins  sloping  to  one  point. 

Salmon  which  have  remained  in  the  scows  from  20  to  24  hours 
are  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Usually  a  period  of  time  is 
allowed  to  elapse  to  enable  the  fish  to  shrink,  otherwise,  when 
packed,  much  juice  is  formed  and  lightweight  cans  may  result. 
Certain  species  of  salmon  sjxjil  more  quickly  than  others. 

Butcher-room  floors  are  so  constructed  that  waste  materials 
will  not  find  lodgment  and  accumulate.  .After  each  batch  of  fish 
is  dealt  with  the  floors  and  bins  are  cleansed  and  sometimes  salt 
is  scattered  over  them  in  preparation  for  the  next  consignment. 

Canning 

Formerly  all  salmon-canning  operations  were  carried  out  by 
hand  labour  (mostly  Chinese),  but  these  conditions,  except  in 
small  factories,  have  largely  disappeared. 

In  canneries  where  the  salmon  are  still  slimed,  cleansed  and 
dressed  by  hand  the  heads,  tails  and  fins  are  removed  on  the 
cutting  tables  and  the  entrails  disposed  of  as  described  later. 
The  dressed  fish  are  then  transferred  to  washing  tanks,  where 
they  are  scraped,  cleansed  and  afterwards  removed  to  bins  on 
either  side  of  the  cutting  machine.  En  passant,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  all  large  Chinook  or  King  salmon  are  dressed  by 
hand. 

Modern  factories  now  have  ingenious  machinery  for  dressing 
salmon,  which  operates  with  celerity,  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  plant,  known  as  the  ”  Iron  Chink  ”,  was  first  introduced  at 
Fairhaven,  Washington,  B.C.,  in  1903  and  is  capable  of  dealing 
with  3,fioo  fish  per  hour. 

The  first  operation  is  to  remove  the  head,  after  which  the 
body — tail  foremost,  belly  uppermost — is  automatically  fed  to  the 
machine  which  grips  the  fish,  adjusting  itself  to  the  various 
sizes.  .A  series  of  knives  then  cuts  off  the  tail  and  fins,  slits 
open  the  body,  and  a  revolving  brush  sweeps  out  the  viscera. 
The  offal  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  plant  and  then  passes  down 
a  chute  into  a  scow’  moored  under  the  cannery.  The  scow  is 
tow’ed  either  to  a  fish  reduction  {)lant  or  the  offal  is  discharged 
into  the  sea. 
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Interior  of  Salmon  Cannery,  B.C.  The  Knives.” 
{Courtesy  Ageiil-Geticral  for  British  Columbia.) 


By*product8 

At  the  reduction  plant,  where  conditions  are  favourable,  the 
heads  ami  entrails  ar<‘  cooked,  pressed,  the  oil  separated  and 
the  residue  dried,  {iivink  a  valuable  fish  meal  for  stock  and 
poultry  or  for  fertiliser,  'fhe  oil  is  utilised  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  soap  and  paints. 

The  roe  of  certain  sjiecies  is  manufactured  into  “  salmon 
caviar  ”,  and  from  the  milts  of  the  males  a  “  protamine  ”  is 
obtained  which  is  used  in  connection  with  insulin  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diabetes. 

The  eviscerated  salmon,  on  leavinf*  the  iron  chink,  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  sliming  tables,  where  they  are  scaled,  trimmed  and 
washed  in  runninj*  water.  .After  beinj*  insjiected  they  are 
removed  by  a  belt  conveyor  or  wheeled  in  hand  trucks  with 
high  sides  to  the  cutting  machine. 

Cutting  Machine 

This  plant  consists  of  ;i  wcKiden  carrier  with  ledges  or  buckets 
operating  on  a  chain.  The  buckets  are  wide  enough  to  hold  a 
salmon  and  are  slotti'd  in  cross-section  through  the  ledges  and 
outer  casing  to  receive  the  gang  knivi's.  'fhe  carrier  and  knives 
operate  independently  on  individual  shafts.  .As  the  buckets 
come  into  a  horizontal  position  a  workman  places  a  fish  on 
each,  and  they  are  then  carried  to  the  revolving  knives,  cut 
transversely  into  can-sized  sections  and  afterwards  slide  down  a 
chute  to  the  filling  machine.  The  rotary  cutter  shunts  the  tail 
portions  to  one  side,  and  these  are  deposited  into  baskets.  The 
tail  portions  contain  less  meat  and  are  usually  canned  separately 
as  a  cheap  grade  of  salmon. 

In  some  canneries  the  gang  knives  are  worked  by  hand  and 
are  mounted  on  an  axle  having  a  lever  at  one  end.  When  this 
is  raised  the  ends  of  the  knives  are  thrown  uj)  and  bark.  The 
fish  is  then  placed  under  the  knives,  the  lever  pulled  forward, 
causing  the  salmon  to  be  cut  into  can-sized  pieces. 

Filling  the  Cans 

Automatic  filling  machines  have  replaced  to  a  large  extent 
hand  packing,  except  in  the  case  of  oval,  flat  or  odd-size  cans. 


In  the  haml  method  the  fillers  (usually  women)  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  long  table  having  a  trt)ugh  down  the  centre,  which 
contains  sections  of  salmon.  Large  sections  are  placed  in  the 
cans,  and  then  smaller  pieces  to  occupy  the  vacant  spaces. 

The  automatic  filling  machine  works  at  a  s|)eed  of  6o  to  8o 
cans  a  minute,  but  in  some  canneries  this  rate  is  accelerated 
to  120. 

The  empty  cans  are  fed  to  the  machine  down  a  chute  from  the 
fl(K)r  alnwe,  and  as  each  enters  it  automatically  receives  ij  to  3  oz. 
of  common  salt.  Simultan«“ously  the  divided  sections  of  salmon 
pass  down  another  chute  into  the  mouth  of  a  special  ap[)aratus 
(like  a  coffee  mill)  and  are  forced  into  a  receptacle  through 
which  passes  ;i  cylindrical  |)lunger  or  filler,  fhe  empty  can  is 
caught  by  a  hook  and  held  in  position  opf»osite  the  jdunger, 
which  is  then  thrust  forwanl,  forcing  the  reijuired  amount  of 
salmon  into  the  can. 

The  next  operation  dep«)sits  the  can  on  to  a  table,  where  it  is 
righted  hy  .a  workman  and  pushed  on  to  an  endless  belt  con¬ 
nected  with  a  weighing  machine,  ('ans  of  correct  weight  pass 
through  the  machine,  but  if  umlerweight  are  shunted  to  one 
si»le,  where  a  worker  adds  the  required  amount  of  salmon. 
I’sually  the  cans  are  overweight,  being  about  J  oz.  more  than  is 
"tated  on  the  lalK‘1.  Inspection,  trimming,  etc.,  are  also  carried 
out  at  this  stage. 

Clinching  and  Exhausting 

The  ran  now  |)asses  to  the  clincher,  where  the  top  is  loosely 
attached  to  the  Ixxly.  This  allows  air  to  escape,  but  prevents 
direct  access  of  steam  and  water  of  ct)ndensati()n,  which  might 
bleach  the  contents  when  in  the  exhaust  Ixix.  In  this  latter 
apparatus  the  cans  are  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  206®  to 
212®  F.  for  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  size  and  sha()e.  The 
heat  causes  the  greater  |)art  of  the  air  to  be  expelled  and  reduces 
strain  on  the  sealed  cans  in  subsequent  processing ;  also  it 
checks  the  growth  of  micro-organisms. 


An  automatic  one-pound  can  filling  machine, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Cannery. 

(Courtesy  Canadian  Government  Motion  Picture  Bureau.) 
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There  are  many  tyjjes  of  steamers,  and  the  following*  is  a 
description  of  one  :  The  exhaust  box  is  about  30  ft.  in  lenfjth,  in 
which  <‘ndless  chain  Ik'Us  run  side  In  side.  I’nder  and  over  each 
belt  are  steam  coils,  and  under  each  of  the  lower  coils  perforated 
pipes,  throuj'h  which  jets  of  live  steam  play  upt)n  them.  Cans 
pass  alon}4  on  the  first  belt  and  are  then  transferred  to  the 
second  belt,  on  which  thew  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  box, 
whence  they  j)ass  to  the  third  belt,  continuin}4  on  this  to  the  end. 
f'inally,  they  pass  out  to  the  “  double  seamer  ”,  which  fastens 
on  the  cover  with  a  double  seam  or  crimp,  makinj^  the  can 
airtif’ht. 


Vacuum-closing  Machine 

This  machine,  combinin}*  exhausting  and  sealing,  is  now  in 
use  in  modern  canneries  and  is  takinj*  the  place  of  the  exhaust 
1k)x.  I'he  cans  are  admitted  throuj^h  air  ports  to  chambers 
from  which  most  of  the  air  is  pumped.  The  tops  of  the  cans  are 
tightly  rolled  on  Jit  the  same  o|)eration. 

The  |)Iant  reipiires  less  floor  space,  is  economical,  has  {ireater 
speed  of  operation  and  is  said  to  d<‘al  with  130  cans  |)er  minute. 

The  sealed  cans  are  now  subjeeted  to  jets  of  water  under 
j)ressure  in  ;i  washer,  afterwards  rollinj*  down  an  incline  to  the 
coolers.  The*>  are  larj^e  iron  trays  on  which  the  cans  are 
arran}4ed.  'The  trays  are  |)laced  6,  10  or  12  der-p  on  trucks  or 
cars,  which  are  then  run  into  cylindrical  iron  retorts  for  pro- 
cessinjf. 


Processing 

E.'ich  retort  holds  from  3  to  3  cars,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
process  about  4,3(K)  cans  at  one  time.  The  standard  process  is  a 
period  of  <k)  minutes  at  lo-lb.  steam  pressure  at  240“  F.  for  i-lb. 
cans,  and  75  to  So  minutes  for  i-lb.  cans. 

The  processing*  time  varies  to  some  extent  with  the  species  of 
salmon,  size  of  can,  method  of  obtaining  a  vacuum,  and  weather 
conditions.  For  inst.mce,  in  .Maska  i-lb.  tall  Reds,  Cohos, 
('hums  and  Pinks  are  usually  proces-i<‘d  from  qo  to  120  minutes 
at  12  to  iS  lb.  pressure  at  242°  to  24S°  F.,  and  i-lb.  flats  and 
i-lb.  cans  from  80  to  no  minutes.  Kin}*  salmon,  owin}*  to  the 
lar}*e  bones,  is  processed  10  to  20  minutes  lon}'er  than  other 
species. 

.Modern  retorts  are  equipped  with  automatic  controls,  which 
}*uard  a}*ainst  faulty  operations  as  to  temperature  and  time  of 
processin}*. 

.After  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from  the  retort,  5  minutes  is 
required  to  briti}*  it  up  to  standard  temperature  and  pressure.  .At 
the  end  of  the  process  another  5  minutes  is  allowed  to  brin}» 
down  retort  to  atmos()heric  pressure  before  the  door  is  opened. 
If  a  vacuum-closin}*  machine  has  previously  been  used  instead 
of  the  exhaust  box,  another  to  minutes  is  added  to  processin}* 
time  because  the  cans  enter  the  retort  at  a  lower  initial  tem- 
j)erature. 

On  leavin}*  the  retort  the  trays  are  lowered  into  a  tank  con- 
tainin}*  an  alkaline  deter}ient  which  removes  any  }*rease  or  dirt. 
Travellin}*  throu}*h  on  an  endless  belt,  they  fiass  to  a  second 
tank,  where  the  cans  are  scrubbed  and  rinsed  in  ht)t  water.  'The 
trays  are  afterwards  wheeled  to  a  coolin}'-room,  where  a  stream 
of  cold  water  is  played  on  to  the  cans  to  stop  the  heat  from 
continuin}*  to  cook  the  contents. 

Inspection  and  testin}*  are  carried  out  at  various  sta}*es  durin}* 
the  whole  process. 

Machinery  for  l.acquerin}*  cans  was  introduced  in  iqoi  and 
used  in  several  canneries.  In  nearly  all  British  Columbia  plants 
lacquerin}*  is  still  carried  out.  Of  late  years  some  of  the  lar}*e 
factories  have  discontinued  lacquerin}*  the  sides  of  the  cans, 
relyin}*  on  the  label  to  protect  this  part  from  rust,  ('ans  with 
enamelled  ends  are  now  supplied  by  manufacturers. 

The  finished  cans  are  packed  in  wooden  cases  and  ware¬ 
housed.  When  shipment  is  to  be  made  the  cans  are  removed 
and  labelh'd.  In  some  canneries  this  is  accomplished  by  auto¬ 
matic  machinery,  but  labellin}*  is  usually  carried  out  by  hand. 
Sometimes  the  label  is  litho}*raphed  directly  on  the  can,  which  is 
afterwards  transparently  lacquered. 

T'ancy  brands  of  salmon  are  wrapped  in  coloured  tissue  before 
a  label  is  attached.  .A  case  of  salmon  }*enerally  contains  48  i-lb. 
cans  or  their  equivalent — i.e.,  24  2-lb.  or  96  ^-Ib.  cans.  Some 
canneries  pack  48  J-lb.  cans  in  a  case. 


Truck  load  of  cooked  salmon  leaving  retort  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes  after  cooking. 

{Courlesy  Catiadian  Gorertiment  MotUm  Picture  Bureau.) 


SUGAR  FROM  WOOD 

Oktaii  s  have  been  published  of  the  lar}»e  plant  established  at 
Rheinau,  where  s«)me  h,ooo  to  8,(xx)  tons  of  pure  carbohydrates 
are  recoveretl  from  w»K)d  annually,  following  the  unsuccessful 
I’rodor  pn)cess  operat»‘d  at  (leneva. 

.\  short  detail  of  the  nature  of  the  former  process  is  as 
follows  :  'The  wood  seh'cted  may  be  from  almost  any  s|)ecies, 
and  may  contain  anything  from  20  to  40  j)er  cent,  moisture. 

.After  cutting  the  w«H)d  to  small  size  in  shreilding  mills,  it  is. 
dried  by  waste  heat  until  almost  fr«‘e  from  moisture,  and  then 
passetl  into  diffusers,  after  moistening  with  by-protluct  solution 
coming  from  the  final  diffusers  used. 

'This  solution  consists  of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  partly 
extracted  sugar,  and  after  the  reaction  in  the  diffuser  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  a  predetermined  time  it  is  passed  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  diffusers,  numbering  eight  in  all.  In  the  final  diffuser 
almost  comantrated  hydnuhloric  acid  is  used,  and  it  is  the 
product  from  this  which  is  |>assed  baik  to  the  first  plant,  as  it 
still  retains  much  of  its  acid  content.  The  solution  from  the 
first  diffuser  is  drawn  off  to  a  distillation  plant,  and  is  claimed 
to  contain  35  per  cent,  of  sugar.  .\s  to  the  surplus  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  by  the  system  of  using  different  diffusers  consumes 
the  least  possible  acid,  about  40  per  cent,  is  eventually  recupiT- 
ated  by  absorption  in  a  washing  |)rocess.  'The  reclamation  of 
the  acid  is  a  very  imjMirtant  item  and  s|)ecially  designed  |)lant 
is  called  for.  'The  sugar  liquors  are  evaporated  until  a  syrup 
containing  55  to  65  p»‘r  cent,  of  sugar  is  obtained.  'This  syrup 
is  th«‘n  dried  by  injecting  it  through  a  nt)zzle  together  with 
com|)ress<‘d  hot  air,  whereby  solid  sugar  is  formed,  which  drops 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cyclone  collector,  where  it  is  packed  for  the 
market. 

AVhile  there  mav  be  manv  technical  difficulties  connected 
with  the  successful  manipulation  of  the  process,  it  may  be  that 
in  this  country  where  there  is  at  least  a  fair  abundance  of 
pinewmid,  which  appears  to  be  mt>st  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  extraction  of  sugar  fn)m  it  may  yet  be  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion. 


(To  be  continued) 
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FOOD  LEGISLATION 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 
Part  1. 


THOMAS  MC  LACHLAN,  F.I.C. 


I  I'  IS  probably  no  «*xaf<f‘t*ration  to  say  that  in  few  civilised 
countries  in  the  world  is  foo<l  lefjislation  in  such  a  hopeless 
taiifjle  as  in  the  United  Kinj’doni  in  peace-time,  ami  with  the 
introduction  of  innumerable  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  by  the 
Ministry  of  Rood  in  war-time  the  situation  is  likely  to  j*o  from 
bad  to  worse. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938 

In  1038  a  consolidatin{»  Food  and  Drujjs  .\ct  was  passed, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  first  of  October,  1031),  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  .Admittedly  this  was  a  consolidat¬ 
ing*  .Act,  which  repealed  or  partially  rejiealed  forty-one  previous 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  which  therefore  meant  the  brinjjing 
together  of  various  pic'ces  of  legislation  affecting  the  sale  and 
control  of  food  and  drugs.  Before  the  .\ct  came  into  force  the 
war  had  broken  out  and  the  Ministry  of  F(H)d  had  been  formed, 
with  the  consequent  introduction  of  innumerable  Kmergency 
Orders  made  independently  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  although 
many  of  these  directly  affect  the  composition  of  many  foods. 
Whether  it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  postponed  the 
date  of  enforcement  of  the  new  .Act  in  view  of  the  war  is  a 
matter  which  could  be  debated  ad  nauseant,  but  as  the  .Ministry 
of  Food  had  already  been  established  at  the  date  of  commence¬ 
ment  it  would  have  been  preferable  that  any  Order  affecting  the 
composition  of  footl  should  have  been  passed  from  the  Food 
Ministry  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  or  that  a  sup|)lementary  .Act 
of  Parliament  should  have  been  j)assed  by  which  the  Minister 
of  Food  should  have  powers  to  make  Orders  affecting  the  com¬ 
position  of  f(M)d  during  the  state  of  ♦•mergency  and  that  such 
Ortlers  should  take  effect  under  the  Food  and  I)rugs  .Act,  1938. 
Nothing  so  simple  was  arranged  in  order  that  duplication  of 
control  and  evasion  of  resi)onsibility  be  avoided. 

Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marketing) 

Acts,  1928  and  1931 

Other  Acts  of  Parliament  which  assist  in  the  contrt)!  of  food 
are  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marketing)  Acts, 
1928  and  1931.  The.se  .Acts  are  intended  primarily  to  raise  the 
quality  of  articles  made  tir  produced  in  this  country  and  to 
which  a  hallmark  can  be  assigned.  'I'he  id<‘a  is  very  laudable, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  quite  achieve  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Many  of  the  standards  required  by 
the  .Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marketing)  .Acts  are 
simply  those  which  many  reasonable  i)eople  think  should  be 
required  of  any  products  sold  und«‘r  distinctive  names,  whether 
these  be  produced  at  home  or  imported.  Possibly  one  or  two  of 
the  Orders  made  undt-r  these  .\cts  may  be  a  trille  stringent,  but 
on  the  principle  that  a  rose  by  any  other  n.ame  would  smell  as 
sweet,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  new  name  should  not 
be  found  for  an  inf<Tior  product  rather  than  that  s«)mc  qualify¬ 
ing  adjective  should  have  to  be  applied  to  an  article  to  show 
that  its  quality  is  somewhere  approaching  the  standard  that  the 
ordinary  housewife  would  expect  1«>  reach  if  she  were  making 
the  article  at  home. 

Food  Standards 

In  his  last  .Annual  Report,  Mr.  Bullock,  the  Public  .Analyst 
for  Leicester,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  possesses  powers  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  .Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  standards  for  foods,  but  that  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  Food 
Mani’facti  kf.  has  several  times  advocated  the  setting  up  of 
committees  representative  of  all  parties  to  advise  the  Minister 
with  regard  to  food  standards,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  necessary  composition  of  food 
should  be  referred  to  some  such  committee  for  arbitration  rather 
than  that  the  parties  should  have  to  proceed  to  court  and  ask  a 
lay  bench  of  magistrates  or  a  stipendiary  to  fix  a  standard, 
which  the  court  sitting  next  door  may  refuse  to  recognise. 
Once  such  a  standard  had  been  fixed  and  promulgated  bv  the 
Minister  of  Health  as  a  Statutory  Order  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  .Act  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  enforce  it. 


Ministry  of  Food  Orders 

As  a  result  of  circumstances  the  Ministry  of  Food  is  now 
turning  out  Orders,  which  have  to  be  kept,  and  while  doubtless 
it  is  necessary  for  these  Orders  to  be  made,  as  stated  above,  in 
the  author’s  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
been  pn)mulgated  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  who  has  a  de¬ 
partment  already  built  up  in  peace-time  capable  of  considering 
the  composition  of  food.  In  issuing  such  Orders  it  should 
further  be  specifically  mentioned  that  they  are  war-time  stand¬ 
ards  only  a|)plicable  during  the  present  war  and  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  forming  standards  for  foods  in  general,  unless  it  would 
be  against  public  policy  to  admit  that  there  has  been  any  de¬ 
preciation  in  quality,  though  all  may  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

If  we  become  accust«)med  to  meat  roll  containing  only  30  per 
cent,  of  meat  in  war-time,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  manufac¬ 
turers  who  wish  to  ke»“p  down  the  quality  of  their  goods  after 
the  war  tt)  use  this  as  a  standard.  In  the  last  war,  Kmergency 
Ord(*rs  were  made  regarding  the  maximum  amount  of  free 
fatty  acids  in  dripping  and  various  oils,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
to  get  away  entirely  from  these  after  twenty  years;  unless  care 
is  taken  the  same  thing  will  occur  after  the  present  conflict  is 
over.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  free  fatty  acid  content  of 
dri|)ping  has  again  been  legalised  at  2  per  cent. 

Agreements  between  Societies  and  Manufacturers 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  lack  of 
leadership  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  several  agreements  have 
been  reached  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
and  Other  .Analytical  Chemists  with  manufacturers’  federations, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  arrangements  are  really  in  the 
public  interest.  It  may  be  argued  that  similar  agreements  have 
been  made  between  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  manufacturers,  but  a  slight  difference  does  exist  in  this 
case  in  that  the  society  is  composed  almost  solely  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  ;  even  so,  it  is  surely  wiser  to  have  a  proper 
and  binding  legal  decision  made  by  a  properly  constituted 
authority  rather  than  by  interested  parties.  One  weakness  of 
such  agreements  is  that  they  may  not  necessarily  be  upheld  by 
th<‘  courts,  and  in  one  instance,  in  November,  1937,  a  de¬ 
fendant,  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  ('ourt  of  First  Instance, 
appealed  in  Ireland,  and  the  decision  was  reversed  because  the 
learned  jutlge  held  that  the  Local  (iovernment  Department 
should  adopt  the  standards  laid  down  in  such  agreements  if 
they  wished  to  support  them. 

Names  for  Foods 

AV'hile  it  has  been  suggested  above  that  names  should  not  be 
degraded  by  being  applied  to  articles  inferior 'to  those  for  which 
they  have  long  bet'ti  known,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on 
many  articles  of  f(K)d  which  come  into  the  market  at  the 
present  time  in  so  far  as  their  food  value  or  nutritional  qualities 
are  concerned.  I'he  only  objection  raised  is  to  the  use  of  long- 
recognised  descri|)tions  for  preparations  other  than  those  to 
which  they  are  usually  ascribed.  One  well-known  firm  of 
caterers  has  frequently  introduced  new  lines  to  the  market  and 
usually  adopts  the  practice  of  giving  the  article  a  proprietary 
name.  Such  descriptions  can  imply  especial  qualities  and  from 
special  descriptions  a  particular  type  of  pnxluct  or  service  is 
expected.  'I'he  name  “  Nippy  ”  applied  to  waitresses  suggests 
quick  service,  but  to  confine  oneself  rather  to  names  for  foods, 
those  apidied  to  meat  extracts  come  to  mind  as  examples.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  employ  the  term  “  Meat  Extract  ” 
for  preparations  offered  to  the  public ;  one  asks  for  Bovril,  Oxo, 
Beefex,  Lemco,  or  some  other  article.  Yeast  extract  is  likewise 
known  not  by  its  own  name,  but  as  Yeastrel,  Marmite,  etc. 
Surely  it  is  infinitely  preferable  that  manufacturers  of  other 
lines  should  proceed  on  this  basis  rather  than  attempt  to  call 
a  flavoured,  sweetened  starch  mixture  “  lemon  curd  ”,  when 
this  product  was  made  originally  from  entirely  different  in¬ 
gredients. 
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Divulging  Composition  of  Foods 

Some  years  afjo  j>reat  consternation  was  caused  amonj*  manu¬ 
facturers  exporting  to  countries  such  as  Australia,  when  that 
country  introduced  its  new  food  laws,  which  required  the  com¬ 
position  of  infant  foods  and  certain  other  foods  to  be  disclosed. 
In  order  to  export  foods  and  other  products  to  certain  countries 
-  (ireece  and  some  of  the  American  States,  for  example — a 
declaration  of  com|K)sition  must  be  given  to  the  Customs 
authorities  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  aim  of  manufacturers  to  disclose  as  little  information  as 
possible  compatible  with  obtaining  an  entry  for  their  products 
into  the  country  concerned.  This  is  one  of  those  subjects  on 
which  it  may  truthfully  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  How  many  people  would  rush  to  buy  a  non¬ 
alcoholic  wine  labelled  to  the  effect  that  it  contained  certain 
percentages  of  sugar  and  so  many  parts  per  million  of  sulphur 
di«)xide,  named  dyes  and  .synthetic  flavouring  chemicals? 

When  years  have  been  ex|)endeil  in  advertising  and  marketing 
a  liqueur,  a  bun  flour,  or  a  custard  powder  it  may  be  legiti¬ 
mately  asked  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  the  manufacturer  to  be 
forced  to  disclose  his  secret  formula.  .Actually  it  is  often  im- 
jK)ssible ;  even  the  manufacturer  himself  does  not  know  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  ingredients  because  he  probably 
buys  his  colours  and  flavours  under  trade  names. 

Medicated  Products 

For  general  foods  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  could  be 
gained  by  making  the  wholesaler  declare  the  composition  of  his 
goods,  but  for  medicinal  preparations,  invalid  foods,  etc.,  the 
situation  is  entirely  different.  .Many  medicated  wines  are  sold 
as  “Triple-strength  Quinine  Wine  sweets  are  sold  as  pare¬ 
goric,  linseed,  liquorice  and  chlorodyne,  etc.,  when  thev  do  not 
contain  the  active  alkaloidal  ingretlients  which  are  responsible 
for  the  names  by  which  th«‘y  are  known.  If  a  baby  food  has 
been  pre|)ared  from  things  other  than  milk  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  harm  in  fully  disclosing  its  composition  ;  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  properties  especially  suitable  for  certain 
infants.  In  the  same  manner,  the  author  is  entirely  against  the 
sale  of  colours,  flavourings,  etc.,  to  the  actual  food  compounder 
under  fancy  names.  The  manufacturer  should  know  what  he  is 
putting  into  a  food  and  be  responsible* for  it;  the  law  of  war¬ 
ranty  is  far  too  wide  in  its  present  form. 

False  Claims  in  Advertisements 

Many  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  realise  that  under  the 
present  Food  and  Drugs  .Act  it  is  illegal  to  make  any  false 
claims  in  advertisements,  and  several  prosecutions  have  already 
been  brought  under  this  section  of  the  .Act.  Exception  has  been 
taken  to  advertisements  suggesting  that  a  quantity  of  creamy 
milk  may  be  obtained  by  using  certain  milk  powders,  which  on 
analysis  were  found  to  be  prepared  from  skim  milk.  In  the 
view  of  the  author,  it  is  now  illegal  to  employ  an  advertisement 
which  suggests  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  worry  about  a  fruit 
shortage  if  one  takes  certain  fruit  .salts,  and  he  is  glad  that 
this  particular  example  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

It  would  be  possible  to  write  at  great  length  on  the  matter 
of  food  legislation,  but  it  may  be  preferable  to  deal  with  certain 
ty|)es  of  food  on  the  market  and  examine  whether  they  demand 
«)r  do  not  demand  special  legislation.  'I'he  examples  quoted  are 
by  no  means  exhaustive  and  have  been  selected  as  being 
typical. 

Cheese 

Orders  made  under  the  .Agricultural  Produce  (.Marking  and 
(trading)  .Acts  require  Caerphilly,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  cheeses  to  contain  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  butter- 
fat  in  the  moisture-free  substance.  Most  jx*ople  will  agree  that 
not  only  is  this  a  fair  standard  for  cheeses  sold  under  these 
descriptions,  but  that  any  cheese  not  labelled  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  denote  a  higher  or  lower  fat  content  should  conform  to 
this  figure.  Standards  could  be  arrangecl  for  three-quarter- 
skim,  half-skim,  or  skim-milk  cheeses,  and  these  should  be 
labelled  accordingly. 

.A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  cream  was  the  all- 
important  portion  of  milk,  but  now  we  are  advised  that  we 
should  drink  skim  milk — though  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  in 
towns ;  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  skim-milk  cheeses 
should  not  be  sold,  providing  the  purchaser  is  aware  of  what 
he  is  buying.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  but  if  properly 
labelled  the  purchaser  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  an  article 
conforming  to  the  price  paid  for  it.  Dutch  cheese,  as  sold,  is 
usually  a  skim-milk  cheese,  but  the  housewife  is  not  informed 
of  the  fact. 


Under  the  .Agricultural  Products  (M.arking  and  Grading)  .Acts, 
cream  cheese  and  double-cream  cheese  must  conform  to  a 
standard  of  55  and  70  per  cent,  of  butter-fat.  There  is  no  reason 
why  all  cheeses  sold  by  these  tlescriptions  should  not  meet  these 
requirements.  The  Minister  of  .Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
recently  issued  an  advisory  k'atlet  in  which  he  points  out  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  legal  standard  for  cream  che«‘ses,  it  is 
usual  in  this  country  for  single  cream  cheese  to  be  made 
from  cream  containing  from  to  30  per  cent,  of  butter-fat 
and  for  double-cream  cheese  to  be  made  from  cream  con¬ 
taining  abiiut  50  per  cent,  of  butter-fat.  There  is  no  reason 
why  importeil  articles  should  be  inferior  to  these  products, 
nor  for  the  im|)orter  to  be  able  to  claim  that  he  acted  in 
good  faith  in  passing  them  on  to  the  consumer.  Most  coun¬ 
tries  have  imi)ort  laws  which  prohibit  the  importation  of  pro¬ 
ducts  inferior  to  the  home-produced  article.  Dur  Food  and 
Drugs  .Act  allows  the  importer  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility 
if  he  shows  that  he  had  giKKl  reason  to  believe  the  article  to 
conform  to  any  required  standard,  w’hich  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  home  producer. 

Processed  Cheese 

During  the  last  few  years  many  ct>mplaints  have  been  made 
about  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  processed  cheese,  and 
an  agreement  has  now  been  reached  between  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Public  .Analysts  and  the  Food  Manufacturers 
Federation  that  42  per  cent,  of  water  will  be  permitted.  In  the 
author’s  opinion  this  quantity  of  water  is  excessive  and  should 
be  reduced  to  not  more  than  40  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  case  a  firm  was  prosecuted  for  selling  a  pro¬ 
cessed  cheese  as  (iruyere  cheese,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it 
was  prepared  fn)m  (iruyere  cheese.  Without  knowing  the 
details  of  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion,  but  it 
is  the  author’s  view  that  if  a  particular  variety  of  cheese  is  pro¬ 
cessed  without  any  addition  other  than  steam,  it  should  be  per¬ 
missible  to  retain  the  name  of  the  original  cheese.  To  argue  that 
if  the  cheese  no  longer  contains  holes  it  is  no  longer  Gruyere 
cheese  is  weak  and  illogical,  because  it  must  be  appreciated 
that  holes  can  be  produced  in  cheese  as  easily  as  in  furniture, 
and  that  arguments  such  as  the  above  employed  in  court  merely 
invite  processors  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  cheese  supplied  for 
the  price  asked. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  margarine  che«'ses  must  be  labelled 
as  margarine  cheeses,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  noticed  that  it  is  more  immoral  to  sell  a  skimmed- 
milk*  cheese  as  cheese  without  any  qualification  than  to  sell 
cheese  containing  margarine  fat  as  part  of  its  fat  content.  Not 
that  it  is  being  suggested  that  the  addition  of  margarine  fat  to 
cheese  without  declaration  should  be  legalised,  but  it  is  surely 
absurd  that  this  latter  act  is  illegal  while  the  other  is  quite 
permissible. 

Cream 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  .Acts  of  Parliament  from  the 
stand|M>int  of  f«H)d  administration  was  the  .Artificial  Cream  Act, 
u)2<),  carried  forward  into  the  F(K)d  and  Drugs  .Act,  1038,  as 
.Section  27.  'I'he  obvious  title  ft)r  this  .Act  was  the  Reconstituted 
Cream  .Act  or  simply  the  Cream  .Act.  I'he  .Act  achieved  very 
little.  It  defined  cream  as  “  that  part  of  milk  rich  in  fat  which 
has  been  separatetl  by  skimming  »>r  otherwise  ’’.  'Fhis  makes  it 
difiicult  to  t«ll  the  dividing  line  between  milk  and  cream.  .As 
a  result  it  has  been  a  simple  matter  to  employ  terms  such  as 
“  thick  ”,  "  double  ”,  “  rich  ”,  “  Devonshire  ”,  ”  clotted  ”, 

etc.,  with  little  risk  of  contradiction,  and  there  was  some  trouble 
when  cannetl  cream  came  on  to  the  market  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  term  “  thick  ”  cream  for  a  product  which  actually  con¬ 
tained  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  milk-fat  but  which  had  been 
thickened  by  homogenisation.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
canned  cream  it  was  generally  exjjected  that  cream  should 
cont.'iin  upwanls  of  3b  per  cent,  of  milk-fat,  and  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  canned  [)roduct,  dairymen  have  had  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  thinner  cream  known  by  various  names,  such  as 
”  coffee  ”,  “  fruit  ”  cream  and  so  on.  Now  that  it  is  illegal 
to  sell  cream  or  the  legal  artificial  cream,  manufacturers  are 
placed  in  a  quandary  because  they  obviously  feel  that  a  product 
labelled  “  synthetic  ”  cream  would  not  sell,  and  they  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  ruse  of  names  such  as  “  Fream  ”.  .Somehow  the  word 
”  artificial  ”  has  not  the  same  sticky  flavour  in  the  mouth  that 
”  synthetic  ”  possesses,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  alter 
the  law  in  such  a  way  that  after  the  war  is  over  the  terms 
”  reconstituted  ”  and  ”  artificial  ”  can  be  more  pro|)erly  applied. 

{To  be  continued) 
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SUBSTITUTES  IN  ICE  CREAM 

Seriously  hit  by  the  war,  the  ice  cream  industry  has  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  so  many  substitutes  that  it  has  itself 
become  a  substitute  for  the  pre-war  product.  This  article 
discusses  the  war-time  problems  of  ice  cream  manufacturers. 

L.  J.  HYNES 


TUKRE  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  insist  that  the 
sort  of  ice  cream  made  nowadays  is  by  no  means  a  substi¬ 
tute,  as  it  has  fjenerally  been  calletl,  but  an  alternative.  The 
ice  cream  manufacturer  is  having  a  tlifllcult  time,  and  he  is  well 
within  his  ri{»hts  in  maUinj*  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and  in 
claiming*  for  his  war-time  product  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it 
in  the  matter  of  b)od  value  and  other  qualities,  but  when  all  is 
said  .and  ilone  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  his  ice  cream  is  very 
definitely  a  substitute,  to  which  he  h.is  been  driven  by  sad  neces¬ 
sity.  If,  after  the  war,  he  should  choose  to  continue  making 
essentially  the  same  sort  of  ice  cream,  in  .addition  to  ice  cre.am 
as  it  is  generally  understcKul  to  be — basically  a  dairy  product — 
then,  of  course,  the  former  will  clearly  be  an  alternative  to  the 
latter.  But,  equally  clearly,  it  is  not  an  alternative  now,  how¬ 
ever  nutritious  it  may  be  claimed  to  be.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
substitute,  and  should  be  frankly  recognised  as  such. 

Ice  Cream — A  Milk  Product 

If  it  Ih“  admitted  that  the  essential  constituents  of  norm.d  ice 
cream  are  milk  solids,  then  the  palpable  fact  emerges  that  the 
very  essence  of  ic<*  cre.am  h.as  been  destroyed  by  legislation  ;  for, 
with  the  excei)tion  of  the  fat  of  such  butter  as  is  avail.able,  no 
milk  solid,  no  matter  in  what  form,  is  now  |H*rmitted  in  ice 
cream,  unless  it  be  taken  from  existing  stock.  The  milk  solids 
are  of  two  kinds,  fat  and  non-fat.  In  making  a  substitute 
ice  cream,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  has  to  replace  these 
solids  as  well  as  he  can.  In  lieu  of  milkfat  (or  butterfat)  he 
has  at  his  disposal  unsalted  margarine  and  various  vegetable 
fats  and  compounds,  for  all  of  which  a  |)ermit  to  purchase  h.as 
to  be  obtained.  In  lieu  of  the  non-fat  solids  there  are  available 
certain  substances  as  “  fillers  ” — for  the  most  part  starches, 
such  as  wheat  flour  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  cornflour,  which 
is  scarce.  Other  substances,  useful  as  supplementary  fillers, 
are  such  as  soy.a  bean  flt)ur  and  dried  egg-yolk  or  whole  egg, 
but  of  both  these  products  there  is  a  serious  shortage  and 
many  would-be  users  are  finding  it  imjtossible  to  obtain  either. 

Sugar,  of  which  a  certain  minimum  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  ice-cream  of  reason.ably  gcKxl  quality — the  question  is  not 
entirely  one  of  sweetnsss  but  of  tt)tal  solids  in  the  mix — is  still 
available,  but  remains  rationed  at  40  per  cent,  of  pre-war 
usage.  Neither  glucose  syrup  nor  dextrose  (dry)  in  any  form  is 
obtainable.  There  is  some  honey,  but  not  a  great  deal,  so  that 
for  the  most  part  ice  cream  manufacturers  wishing  to  suj)])le- 
ment  the  sugar  content  of  their  mixes  have  small  choice  but  to 
fall  back  on  a  saccharin  swetdener. 

Abuse  of  Sugar  Ration 

Some  two  or  three  months  ago  the  Ministry  of  Food  com- 
pl.ained  that,  as  evidence  in  its  |K)ssession  proved,  some  ice 
cream  makers  were  using  for  other  purposes  sugar  allocated  to 
them  for  ice  cream.  Kvidently,  if  they  did  not  require  it  for 
ice  cre.am,  either  because  they  did  not  pro|K)se  to  manufacture 
or  for  any  other  reason,  they  w«‘re  not  entitled  to  .an  allocation 
of  a  food  commodity  very  limited  in  supplv,  and  the  Ministry 
issued  a  warning  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  continued  it  might 
le.ad  to  cancellation  of  a  manufacturer’s  entire  ratitm  of  sugar, 
and  possibly  to  prosecution. 

Similarly,  the  Minister  of  Food  does  not  favour  the  use  of 
the  gre.ater  part  of  a  sugar  ration,  granted  for  ice  cre.am  manu¬ 
facture,  in  water  ices.  His  attitude  is  sound.  In  these  difficult 
times  we  need  all  the  available  sugar  for  ordinarv  domestic 
purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  nutritious  foods,  and  a  water 
ice,  apart  from  its  content  of  sugar,  has  no  nutritive  value. 
Its  production,  therefore,  to  .any  considerable  extent  cannot  be 
justified.  Ice  cream,  on  the  other  hand,  has  considerable  food 
value,  and  the  sugar  allocated  for  use  in  its  manufacture  is 


serving  a  definitely  useful  purpose  by  making  possible  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  nutritious  article  of  food.  Hence  such  sug.ar  should 
be  used  for  that  pur|)ose. 

Substitute  for  Butterfat 

Pre-war  users  of  butter  or  butter  substitutes  have  been 
granted  an  allocation  of  fats  for  ice  cream  manufacture.  On 
tin*  otlu-r  hand,  ice  cream  makers  who  tlid  not  use  these 
materials  before  the  war — for  example,  the  large  number  of 
sm.'dl  tr.'iders  who  made  ice  cream  from  fresh  milk,  with  or 
without  .-nldition  of  d.tiry  cream — are  not  entitled  to  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  substitute  f.its.  This  being  so,  they  have  to  make  the 
best  sort  eif  ice  cream  they  can  without  fat  of  any  kind,  unless 
they  can  man.ige  to  procure  some  synthetic  cream,  and  as 
neither  liquid  milk  nor  milk  powdtT  (whole  or  skim)  nor  con- 
densexl  milk  or  similar  product  is  |)ermitted,  they  are  badly 
haiulic.apped.  It  was  considered  possible  that  seime  concession 
might  be  made  to  traders  in  this  position,  but  whatever  hojies 
thev  may  have  entertained  of  such  conci'ssion  being  granted 
have  so  far  not  been  r«*alisetl.  No  concession  has  yet  been 
made,  ami  the  fact  has  created  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  th«*  smaller  manufacturers  who,  almost  without  exceji- 
tion,  were  the  only  ones  to  suffer.  Nearly  .all  the  larger  firms 
m.'ule  the  reconstituted  ty|)e  of  ice  cream  (from  butter  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  etc.)  befor«‘  the  war,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  an 
allocation  of  fats. 

Vegetable  Oils 

.Among  the  substitute  fats  now  bi'ing  used  satisfactorily  are 
such  vegetable  oils  as  ciHonut,  ground  nut  and  palm  kernel, 
.all  refined  ami  demlorisi'd,  and  in  some  cases  hardened,  and 
various  com|)ounded  “  vegetable  butters  ”  or  butter  substitutes, 
as  they  are  sometimes  calk'd,  containing  practically  100  per 
cent,  of  fat.  I’ns.alted  margarine  (fat  conti'nt  84  per  cent.,  as 
in  good  butter)  is  also  used,  and  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

('oconut  oil,  which  resembles  butterfat  fairly  closel\,  is  ob- 
taineil  by  pressure  from  coconut  meat.  It  is  a  white,  semi-solid 
fat,  like  lard,  and  becomes  liquid  at  20®  to  25°  C.  (68®  to 
77®  F.).  The  refined  oil  has  good  keeping  qualities  and  a 
|)leasant  flavour,  and  is  compiiunded  in  the  making  of  “  vege 
table  butters  ".  (Iround  nut  (.Ar.achis)  oil  in  its  natural  state 
also  (Hissesses  an  agn*eable  taste  ami  odour,  but  is  obtainable 
lir.'ictically  tasteless  and  odourless.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  compounds  like  oleomargarine. 

.Any  such  oil  or  f.it,  or  a  mixture  of  several  oils,  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  butterfat  in  ice  cream. 

Wbale  Oil 

Whale  oil  was  suggesti'd  early  in  the  war  as  providing  another 
more  or  less  satisf.ictory  substitute.  This  oil  is  l.irgely  used, 
of  course,  in  the  production  of  normal  margarine,  and  is  highly 
valuable  from  a  nutritive  standpoint,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether,  used  alone  as  a  substitute  for  butterfat  in  ice  cream, 
it  would  be  satisfactory,  or  at  any  rate  as  satisfactory  as  a 
suitable  veget.ible  f.'it  or  a  mixture.  .As  far  as  th<‘  writer  is 
aware  no  considerable  m.inuf.'icturer  has  ever  adopted  whale 
oil  alone  for  use  in  ice  cream,  .'ind  at  least  one  well-known 
firm  of  purveyors  of  fats,  etc.,  has  positively  stated  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  by  itself. 

blnsalted  margarine  has  been  found  to  replace  butterfat  very 
successfully,  though  naturally  less  economically  than  the  vege¬ 
table  fats  and  “  100  per  cent.”  mixtures  since,  of  course,  it  is 
considerably  more  costly  than  the  latter.  In  the  manufacture 
of  margarine  the  vegetable  oils  already  mentioned  are  used, 
together  with  other  vegetable  oils  like  that  derived  from  the 
soya  bean,  and  anim.al  fats  of  high  qu.ality. 

The  various  oils  and  fats  must,  of  course,  be  refined,  for 
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although  the  natural  taste  and  odour  may  be  agreeable  enough, 
as  in  the  case  of  coconut  and  grountl-nut  oils,  for  example, 
such  flavours  must  not  be  present  in  ice  cream.  Similarly  they 
must  be  completely  eliminated  from  the  oils  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  margarine,  as  they  are  not  desired  in  connection 
with  any  t)f  the  purposes  for  which  margarine  is  used.  1  he 
crude  oils  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  very  thorough  process  of 
refining  which  remo\es  all  characteristic  flavours  and  odours 
so  that  the  final  products  are  entirely  tasteless  and  odourless. 

In  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  which  to-day  has  reached 
a  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  various  oils  and  fats 
are  not  the  only  substances  used.  The  liquid  basis  is  fresh 
milU.  Phis  is  jiasteurised  and  conditioned  to  develop  the  butter 
aroma,  after  which  the  refined  oils  and  fats  are  blended  and 
churned  with  the  milk,  the  emulsion  then  passing  to  cooling 
drums  for  solidification.  The  product  is  subsequently  plasti¬ 
cised.  'I'he  ice  cream  manufacturer  is  not,  of  course,  interested 
in  the  physical  resemblance  of  margarine  to  butter,  and  to  that 
extent  margarine  has,  for  him,  no  advantage  over  a  good 
vegetable  oil  or  “  too  per  cent,  fat  ”  (mixture).  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  [)refer  it  on  the  score  of  flavt)ur.  flood  results,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost,  may  be  obtained  by  combining  margarine  and 
another  oil  or  fat  (or  a  mixture)  in  suitable  proportions. 

In  using  any  »)f  these  butterfat  substitutes  in  ice  cream  mix, 
homogenisation  or  emulsification  is  obviously  necessary.  .X  fat 
content  of  from  8  to  lo  or  12  per  cent,  is  desirable.  Perhaps 
most  experienced  users  of  these  substitutes  would  agree  that, 
on  the  whole,  a  desirable  maximum  where  a  straight  oil  or  one 
of  the  100  per  cent,  mixtures  is  used  is  about  10  per  rent. 
When  a  fair  proportion  of  margarine  is  used  the  fat  content 
might  well  be  12  per  cent.  For  the  rhea|)er  ice  creams  a  fat 
content  of  from  3  or  4  to  6  per  cent,  is  quite  commonly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Synthetic  cream,  used  sometimes  by  the  smaller 
traders,  requires  no  emulsification,  the  fat  being  already  in  an 
emulsified  state. 

Fillers 

So  much  for  the  butterfat  substitutes.  We  shall  now  con¬ 
sider  the  various  fillers  which  ice  cream  manufacturers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  as  far  as  replacement 
is  possible,  the  milk-solids-not-fat,  and  so  obtaining  satisfactory 
body  and  texture  and  general  palatability. 

The  most  obvious  filler  which  suggested  itself  was  cornstarch. 
In  normal  times  this  substance  was  used  to  a  consid«Table 
extent  by  the  smaller  ice  cream  makers  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  custard  type  of  product,  for  which  it  was  very  suitable. 
.Almost  immediately,  however,  supplies  of  cornstarch  became 
comparatively  scarce.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  rationed  to 
trade  users,  and  it  has  since  remained  so.  As  far  as  ice  cream 
manufacturers  were  concerned,  therefore,  the  position  was  that 
although  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  some  cornstarch  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  much,  and  that  being  so,  they  had  to 
l«K)k  elsewhere  for  a  suitable  filler. 

Wheat  flour  was  tried.  On  the  whole,  it  proved  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  if  not  ideal,  and  it  has  been  generally  adopted.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  an  ice  cream  made  to-day  that  does  not  contain 
a  proportion  of  this  filler. 

The  Value  of  Starches 

For  ice  cream  purposes  the  value  of  all  starches,  as  such,  lies 
in  their  capacity  to  swell  when  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high 
tempiTature,  absorbing  large  quantities  of  water.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  drawbacks  to  their  use.  Ice  cream  stabil¬ 
ised  by  starch  has  an  initial  smoothness  of  texture  of  a  more 
or  less  pasty  kind,  according  to  the  amount  used,  but  this  char¬ 
acteristic  sm(H)thness  is  not  long  retained.  It  rapidly  gives 
place,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  to  a  typically  coarse  condition, 
especially  when  the  ice  cream  is  stored  at  the  customary  low 
temperatures.  It  was  for  that  very  reasoti  that  the  experienced 
makers  of  so-called  “  Italian  ice  cream  ”  (a  starch-stabilised 
product  which  usually  contait>ed  eggs)  made  a  practice  of  hold¬ 
ing  their  ice  cream  for  no  longer  than  a  day.  If  any  remained 
unsold  it  was  melted  down  the  next  day  and  re-frozen. 

•Again,  all  starches  have  the  disadvantage,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  purity  of  the  essential  dairy-pro<luct  flavour,  of  im¬ 
parting  their  characteristic  taste.  The  disadvantage  on  that 
score  is  of  less  consequence  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  The 
flavour  of  cornstarch,  for  instance,  is  liked  by  many  people, 
and  these  would  consider  it  rather  an  advantage  than  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  ice  cream.  However,  ice  cream  manufacturers 
were  not,  and  are  not,  in  a  position  to  choose  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  some  sort  of  starch.  They  had  to  use  it,  and  the 


problem  was  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  most  suitable  starch 
available  while  endeavouring  to  reduce  whatever  disadvantages 
it  might  possess  to  a  minimum. 

The  Use  of  Wheat  Flour 

To  return  now  to  wheat  flour.  'I'he  average  carbohydrate  con¬ 
tent  may  be  put  ;it  about  75  per  cent.,  mostly  starch,  with 
small  proportions  of  sugar,  dextrin  and  fibre.  The  important 
proteins  constitute  about  12  per  cent.,  of  which  about  it  per 
cent,  consists  of  the  water-inst)luble  gluten,  which  is  primarily 
composed  of  two  proteins — glutenin  and  gliadin.  The  former 
is  insoluble  and  the  latter  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  Gliadin 
has  also  some  measure  of  solubility  in  distilled  water,  but  in 
ordinary  water  containing  traces  of  metallic  salts  is  virtually 
insoluble.  Gluten  is  a  rubbt*ry,  sticky  substance,  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  bread-making,  the  glutenin  contributing  adhesive¬ 
ness  and  the  gliadin  cohesiveness  4o  the  dough. 

I'he  extent  to  which  the  whe.'iten  taste  will  be  evident  in  ice 
cream  will  n.'iturally  depend  t)n  the  amount  of  flour  used.  The 
taste,  though  not  exactly  unpleasant,  is  scarcely  desirable  in 
ice  cream.  With  contents  like  2  or  2-5  per  cent,  (totally  in¬ 
adequate,  of  course,  in  war-time  ice  cream,  unless  some  other 
starch  is  used  in  addition  to  the  wheat  flour),  the  wheaten 
taste  is  cbmpar.atively  slight,  and  in  the  circumstances  may  be 
considered  negligible.  With  higher  contents,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  usually  b<“comes  pronounced,  and  it  is  nt'cessary  t»)  cover  up  the 
flavour  as  far  as  possible  by  using  vanilla  or  other  flavouring  in 
quantities  appreciably  greater  than  those  usually  employed. 

Skim*Milk  Powder 

Hearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  ice  cream  maker  in 
using  a  filler  is  to  replace  the  missing  milk  solids,  thereby 
giving  his  product  body,  u  satisfactory  texture  and  general 
palatability,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  aim  at  using  as  much  as 
possible,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  defects  of  soggi¬ 
ness  and  pastiness  which  t«H>  high  a  proportion  wouKl  pnKluce. 
If,  of  course,  he  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  skim-milk  powder  taken  from  existing 
stocks,  he  can  keep  down  his  starch  content  to  about  4  or  5  per 
cent.,  using  some  suitable  substance  to  complete  the  stabili¬ 
sation.  For  example,  his  mix  might  be  made  to  test,  say, 
10  per  cent,  of  fat,  6  per  cent,  serum  solids,  4  per  cent,  wheat 
flour,  (V15  [XT  cent,  sodium  alginate,  and  ii  to  12  jH*r  cent, 
sugar,  perhaps  with  a  little  saccharin  to  su|)plement,  giving  ti)tal 
solids  of  some  32  jwr  cent,  anti  prtxlucing  a  reasonably  gtxxl  ice 
cream.  If,  t)n  the  other  hand,  he  h.is  no  milk  |x>wder  on  hand, 
then  the  proportion  of  starch  must  be  much  increasetl.  .About 
7-5  or  8  |XT  cent,  may  be  consideretl  the  minimum  for  fairly  gtx>d 
results,  and  nt)t  a  few  manufacturers  are  using  more,  es|XTially 
when  the  fat  content  of  their  mixes  is  low  or  (as  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  smaller  traders)  nil. 

.A  deglutenised  wheat  flour  has  been  placed  on  the  market, 
and  this  product  is  thought  to  be  rather  more  satisfactory  than 
«)rdinary  flour.  Somewhat  more  of  it  may  be  used  without 
getting  that  extreme  sticky  pastiness  which  is  apt  to  result  from 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  the  normal  flour. 

Potato  flour  is  not  satisfactory.  Besides  imparting  a  flavour 
far  from  desirable  it  is  unattractive  in  colour.  Rice  flour  is 
very  useful,  and  in  combination  with  wheat  flour  and  a  little 
cornflour  quite  g<XMl  results  have  been  obt.ained  with  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  very  scarce  at  the  moment,  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  so.  Cornflour,  as  has  been  said,  is  very  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  us<'d  successfully  with  wheat  flour  in  the  pro|X)rtions 
of  1:2,  having  regard  to  the  shortage  of  cornflour. 

Processing 

•Many  of  the  smaller  ice  cream  makers,  especially  those  who 
have  been  accust«»med  all  their  lives  to  handling  custard-type 
mixes,  insist  that  prolonged  boiling  of  a  starch-stabilised  mix 
is  necessary  for  satisfjictory  results.  The  writer  has  known  a 
case  where  a  man  held  his  mix  at  ()r  close  to  boiling  point  for 
no  less  than  two  hours  !  He  maintained  that  he  obtained  a 
richer  mix  through  the  eva[)or.ation  of  much  of  the  water,  ap¬ 
parently  overlooking  the  fact  th.it  the  same  concentration  could 
have  been  obtained  by  using  less  water  in  the  first  instance  and 
at  much  less  cost  of  fuel.  'I'his  quite  common  view  that  pro¬ 
longed  boiling  is  necessary  is  a  fallacy.  If  a  starch-stabilised 
mix  is  brought  to  about  180“  F.  or  so,  and  held  at  that  for  a 
short  time,  it  will  be  sufficiently  cooked,  although,  of  course, 
no  harm  is  done  by  carrying  the  temperature  higher. 

In  processing  mixes  containing  considerable  percentages  of 
wheat  flour  it  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  soak  the  flour  over- 
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nij<ht  in  about  three  times  its  weifjht  of  cold  water.  'I  he  rest  of 
the  water  of  the  mix  can  then  be  added  and  the  whole  heated, 
with  constant  aj»itation,  to  about  iSo*  F.  If  some  cornflour 
is  used  it  can  be  pasted  up  with  a  little  cold  water  taken  from 
the  mix  quota  and  the  paste  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  mix  when 
hot,  to  be  cooked  with  it.  Su}*ar,  and  a  little  salt — about  0'i2 
|)er  cent,  of  the  mix — may  be  added  at  any  suitable  temperature 
ft)r  ready  dissolving. 

Soya  Bean  Flour 

4  he  sova  bean  seed  contains  very  little  starch  but  a  high 
I)ercentage  of  fat  and  protein,  the  proportions  of  which  vary 
with  such  conditions  as  the  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  climate.  The  average  fat  content  may  bt*  put  roughly  at 
about  i8  per  cent.,  that  of  protein  at  about  40  per  cent.  The 
sova  bean  has  an  unusually  high  mineral  content  and  is  rich 
in  vitamins  A  and  B.  It  has  been  justly  called  “  the  king  of 
the  legumes  ”,  and  as  a  food  is  remarkably  “  complete  ”.  In 
the  absence  of  milk,  a  mix  containing  soya  bean  would  be  the 
next  best  thing. 

.‘\s  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the  prevailing  state 
of  world  chaos,  the  supply  of  soya  bean  products  in  this  country 
has  for  some  time  been  very  limited — unfortunately  so,  as  they 
would  have  been  most  welcome.  However,  there  appear  to  be 
indications  of  a  considerably  increased  supjdy  bet'oming  avail¬ 
able  in  the  near  future.  From  an  ice  cream  point  of  view  soya 
bean  flour  or  other  suitable  bean  pnnluct,  notably  one  mar¬ 
keted  under  a  trade  name  and  of  proved  excellence,  is  very 
useful  as  a  highly  nutritious  filler.  The  natural  flavour  of  the 
bean  is  bitter — quite  distinctive — but  it  can  be  removed  by 
chemical  treatment. 

Of  drietl  egg-yolk  and  whole  egg  no  notice  need  be  taken 
here.  Neither  is  a  substitute  material,  egg-yolk  having  been  a 
normal  constituent  of  many  pre-war  mixes,  while  dried  whole 
egg  was  seldom  or  never  used.  For  .a  long  time  now  it  has 
been  difflcult  to  obtain  either. 

The  present  emergency  has  naturally  produced  various  sub¬ 
stitutes  of  a  proprietary  kind.  Obviously  one  cannot  attempt 
to  generalise  as  to  the  merits  of  these.  The  writer  has  used 
one  very  good  milk  substitute,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
analysis  of  another  substance  of  a  different  sort  shows  it  to 
be  virtually  a  tinted  baking  powder  diluted  with  starch. 

Sweeteners 

I'o  eke  out  the  meagre  sugar  ration  allotted  to  ice  cream 
manufacturers  a  dry  dextrose  product,  such  as  was  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  used  before  the  war,  would  have  been  most  useful. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  for  long  been  unavailable,  and  though  it 
was  replaced  by  another  sweetener  for  some  time  supplies  of 
the  latter  have  now  ceased ;  and  in  any  case  it  had  certain  dis¬ 
advantages,  notably  in  the  matter  of  flavour.  Even  so,  it  was 
useful  to  a  limited  extent  while  supplies  lasted.  Glucose  syrup 
would  not  have  been  despised,  though  its  sweetening  power  is 
relatively  low  and  its  utilisability  in  ice  cream  limited.  But 
that,  too,  is  not  available,  and  the  same  is  true,  at  any  rate 
for  all  practical  purposes,  of  invert  sugar. 

The  supply  of  honey  is  far  from  abundant,  but  there  is  a 
little  to  be  had.  Ice  cream  manufacturers  who  can  get  any 
quantity  will  be  fortunate.  .As  a  supplementary  sweetener  to 
sugar,  honey  is  very  useful.  Its  sweetening  power  may  be  put 
at  about  70  per  cent,  of  that  of  cane  sugar  or  beet  sugar.  Some 
8  or  9  per  cent,  is  needed  to  impart  a  distinct  honey  flavour  to 
ice  cream,  but  as  few  manufacturers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
use  it  to  that  extent  the  question  of  its  flavour  effect — or,  for 
that  matter,  its  effect  (as  an  invert  sugar)  on  the  freezing  point 
of  the  mix — does  not  arise.  About  4  per  cent,  of  a  suitable 
honey,  with  9  per  cent,  or  so  of  sugar,  will  give  an  ice  cream 
which,  judged  by  war-time  standards,  is  sweet  enough,  and,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  effect  in  abnormally  depressing  the  freezing 
point  of  the  mix  will  be  negligible. 

Saccharin  and  saccharin  preparations  form  a  standby  as 
supplementary  sweeteners.  Needless  to  say,  they  must  be  used 
only  in  very  small  proportions  because  of  their  high  sweetening 
power,  several  hundred  times  that  of  sugar ;  but  apart  from 
that  the  use  of  relatively  high  proportions  of  saccharin  sweet¬ 
eners  is  undesirable  because  of  the  peculiarly  unpleasant  effect 
on  flavour.  'Fhe  writer  would  not  recommend  the  replacement 
of  more  than  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  normal  12  to  14  per  cent, 
sugar  content  of  a  mix  by  the  equivalent  amount  of  saccharin. 
Thus,  if  we  give  saccharin  pow’der  as  ordinarily  available  a 
sweetening  value  of  500  to  550  times  that  of  sugar,  we  might 
use,  in  a  100-lb.  batch  of  mix,  about  27  or  28  grains  of 
saccharin,  or  roughly  i  dram. 
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866  ,,  18.  .Amending  the  Canned  V’egetables  (.Maximum 

Prices)  Order,  1941. 

888  ,,  20.  The  Eggs  (Control  and  Prices)  Order,  1041. 

889  ,,  20.  The  Eggs  (Control  and  Prices)  (Northern  Ire¬ 

land)  Order,  1941, 

891  ,,  20.  (ieneral  Licence,  under  the  Syrup  and  Treacle 

(Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

924  ,,  27.  The  Fish  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 

027  ,,  28.  The  Eggs  (Control  and  Prices)  (Northern  Ire¬ 

land)  (No,  2)  Order,  1941. 

Mii.k  and  Milk  Products. 

657  May  9.  .Amending  the  Use  of  Milk  (Restriction)  Order, 

>941-. 

695  ,,  17,  .Amending  the  Cheese  (Licensing  and  Control) 

Order,  1941. 

745  •.  29.  Directions  under  the  Condensed  Milk  (Distribu¬ 

tion)  Order,  1041. 

<)28  June  28.  .Amending  the  Directions,  dated  January  6,  1940, 
made  under  the  Rationing  Order,  1939,  and 
giving  further  Directions  thereunder  and 
amending  the  Chee.se  (Rationing)  Order,  1941. 

Cocoa,  Ciiocol.ate  and  Sugar  Confectionery. 

674  .May  14.  The  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Sugar  Confectionery 

(Licensing  and  Control)  Order,  1941. 

865  June  18.  The  Raw  Cocoa  (Control)  Order,  1941. 

Cereals. 

656  May  9.  General  Licence,  iViade  by  the  Minister  of  Food 
under  the  Milled  AVheaten  Substances  (Restric¬ 
tion)  Order,  1940. 

747  ,,  20.  The  Pigeon  Feeding  .Stuffs  (Returns)  Order, 

1941. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

658  May  9.  .Amending  the  Potatoes  (1940  Crop)  (Control) 

Order,  1940. 

815  June  9.  The  Preserves  (Rationing)  Order,  1941. 

(Cotilimteil  on  page  100) 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

WHITE  y.  BROWIN  BREAD 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Dkar  Sir, — To  enjjage  in  a  duel  with  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Fairbrother  is  always  a  hazardous  occupation,  but  this  time  I 
think  I  have  the  choice  of  weapons.  He  has  been  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  position,  judging  from  his  letter,  of  writing  to  com- 
nu'iit  on  an  article  of  mine  that  he  has  never  seen.  At  least, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  original,  but  to  the  editorial  in 
your  May  issue,  which  comments  on  a  contribution  of  mine  to 
Biology.  Had  Mr,  Fairbrother  read  the  original  article  he 
would  have  seen  that  all  my  phrases  were  very  carefully  quali¬ 
fied.  I  did  not  state  that  wheat  should  be  stored  for  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  whole  grain,  but  asked — and  it  was  no 
mere  rhetorical  question — whether  the  milling  and  baking  in¬ 
dustries  could  be  so  organised  that  wheat  could  be  stored  as 
such  for  longer  than  at  present.  .Mr.  Fairbrother  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  cannot  be  done,  I  have,  in  fact, 
achieved  one  of  the  objects  of  my  article,  which  was  to  elicit 
more  information  than  is  usually  forthcoming  from  the  millers’ 
official  spokesmen.  Perhaps  this  is  because  Mr.  Fairbrother  is 
not  one  of  them  ! 

I  understand  that  the  pre-drying  of  damp  wheats  m;iy  not  be 
so  costly  as  Mr.  Fairbrother  suggests,  but  this  again  is  a 
matter  for  the  milling  experts. 

I  am  not  for  one  moment  proposing  to  controvert  Mr.  Fair- 
brother’s  figures  as  to  the  relative  selling  value  of  flour,  offals 
and  germ.  In  my  original  article  I  was  careful  to  say  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  milling  industry  “  are  said  to  be 
vitally  concerned  in  maintaining  the  trade  in  offals  ” — and  once 
more  left  the  matter  to  the  experts  to  discuss.  The  slight  altera¬ 
tion  in  my  phraseology,  whether  it  was  made  in  your  leading 
article  or  by  Mr.  Fairbrother  matters  m)t,  turns  what  was  a 
carefully  framed  question  into  a  dogmatic  statement  that  1 
should  not  have  been  justified  in  making.  I  m.ay,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  ask,  nevertheless,  whether  Mr.  Fairbrother’s 
figures  really  represent  exactly  what  happens.  When  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  consuming  e.xclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  white 
flour,  there  is  a  certain  over-all  consumption  thereof.  Let  us, 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fairbrother’s  figures,  take  this  as  75  cwt. 
For  this  the  miller  gets  ;£.'3S  5s,  selling  the  offals  and  germ  for 
the  balance  of  10  os.  6d.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  whole 
population  swings  over  to  an  exclusively  wholemeal  loaf.  It 
will  still  need  only  75  cwt.,  or  jMissibly  less,  for  the  wholemeal 
loaf  is  distinctly  less  appetising  (to  me,  at  any  rate)  and  more 
satisfying.  But  cede  the  point,  and  one  still  wants  to  know 
what  happens  to  the  balance  of  25  cwt.  of  wholemeal  flour. 
Will  it  realise,  as  Mr.  Fairbrother’s  figures  indicate,  15s., 
or  the  price  of  the  25  cwt.  of  offals  and  germ  together,  or  some 
intermediate  level?  I  don’t  know,  and  I  again  seek  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  matter  from  Mr.  Fairbrother  or  some  other  mill¬ 
ing  expert. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  secrecy — whether  intentional  or 
otherwise — over  the  technical  and  economic  factors  involved  in 
the  contn)versy  about  different  types  of  bread,  and  Mr.  Fair¬ 
brother’s  letter  is  of  great  value  in  dispelling  some  of  this. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  secrecy  of  all  has  been  the  steady  refusal 
of  any  competent  authority  to  tell  us  exactly  how  much  calcium 
carbonate  and  how  much  vitamin  B,  is  to  be  present  per  pound 
of  bread,  when  the  Ministry  of  Food  fortified  loaf  becomes 
available.  We  have  been  told  by  Ministry  experts  how  much  of 
the  two  supplements  will  be  present  in  “  the  average  amount  of 
bread  consumed  per  day  ” — whatever  that  is  and  whatever 
value  the  information  is — and  we  have  been  told  by  some  ex¬ 
perts  how  much  is  to  be  added  per  sack  of  flour.  None  of  this 
information  interests  the  public  or  even  the  nutritionists.  What 
both  want  to  know  is  how  the  fortified  loaf  will  compare  with 
white  bread,  wholemeal  bread  and,  now.  National  wheatmeal 
bread.  This  they  can  only  know  if  they  are  told  precisely  the 
amount  of  the  supplements  present  in  unit  weight  of  bread. 

Yours  faithfully, 

.A,  L.  Baciiarach. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  Mr,  Bacharach’s  comments  on  my 
letter  in  your  June  issue  with  very  great  interest,  the  more  so 


that  it  now  appears  that  we  are  in  agreement  on  the  essential 
points.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  population  would  eat 
more  or  less  wholemeal  than  white  bread.  As  the  former  con¬ 
tains  a  good  proportion  of  indigestible  cellulose  one  would 
imagine  that  a  greater  intake  would  be  necessary  to  make  up 
the  calorific  value  of  the  bread.  However,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  propose  to  argue  with  Mr.  Bacharach  on  nutritional 
problems.  His  knowledge  and  experience  on  such  questions  are 
far  greater  than  mine.  The  sole  object  which  prompted  me  to 
write  the  letter  commenting  on  your  Editorial  was  to  controvert 
the  possible  interpretation  that  millers  were  exploiting  the 
public  and  foisting  white  bread  on  them  to  the  millers’  own 
pecuniary  gain.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bacharach  that  there  has 
been  far  too  much  secrecy  about  the  whole  business,  and  if 
millers  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  over  this  question 
of  white  or  brown  bread  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
I  am  not  a  miller,  merely  a  chemist  connected  with  a  milling 
firm,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  studied  the  milling 
industry  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  frankly  and 
honestly  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  the  millers  exploiting  the 
public.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  experience  they  have  gone  to 
no  end  of  trouble  to  provide  the  public  with  what  it  wants, 
frequently  to  the  millers’  own  pecuniary  disadvantage. 

1  am  sure  that  my  friend  -Mr.  Bacharach  and  I  are  in  solid 
agreement  on  one  point — that  is,  to  provide  the  population  with 
the  purest  and  most  advantageous  food.  VVe  are  members  of 
that  calling  that  seeks  to  show  up  and  eliminate  the  old  prac¬ 
tices  of  putting  sand  in  the  sugar  and  water  in  the  tobacco,  etc., 
and,  as  such,  we  are  genuinely  desirt)us  of  giving  the  public  the 
best  that  is  possible.  I,  personally,  however,  demand  proof  of 
what  is  the  best  and  am  certainly  not  going  to  be  influenced  by 
the  amemic  views  of  a  lot  of  sedentary  Bloomsbury  food  faddists 
who  are  suffering  from  mental  as  well  as  physical  constipation. 

-Ml  1  ask  for  is  fair  play  for  the  millers  who,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  have  always  played  fair  with  the  public.  I  ask  you, 
•Sir,  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  miller.  If  you  were  supply¬ 
ing  the  public  with  an  article,  the  demand  for  which  was  95 
per  rent,  against  a  demand  of  5  per  cent,  for  another  form  of 
the  product,  what  would  you  do?  Statistics  show  that,  roughly, 
the  demand  for  white  bread  is  about  95  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
for  brown  and,  in  spite  of  a  frantic  campaign  of  advertising  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food  (presumably  at  the  expense  of  public 
funds)  the  demand  for  wholemeal  does  not  seem  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  much.  If  you  were  a  miller  in  these  circumstances  would 
vou  mill  95  per  cent,  of  whhc  flour  or  would  you  say  to  the 
95  per  cent,  of  your  customers,  “  No,  Sir,  you  don’t  know  what 
vou  want  or  what  is  giKxl  for  you ;  you  must  have  the  bread 
you  don’t  want  or  don’t  like  because  some  haddist  from  Blooms¬ 
bury  or  Whitehall  says  he  knows  better  what  you  want  than 
you  do  ”?  I  believe.  Sir,  that  you  would  do  exactly  what  the 
miller  does  and  give  the  public  what  it  asks  for.  If  and  when 
the  nutrition  experts  have  converted  public  opinion  and  con¬ 
vinced  people  that  they  should  eat  wholemeal  bread  then  the 
millers  will  .supply  it. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  matter  of  interest.  The  food 
faddists  try  to  make  out  that  white  bread  consumption  leads  to 
moral  and  physical  decadence,  and  that  the  people  who  eat 
nuts  and  wholemeal  are  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity.  We, 
as  a  nation,  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  white  bread  in  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  London  probably  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  bread  consumed  is  white,  and  yet  we  stood  up  to  the 
harrowing  experiences  of  the  German  bombing  far  better  than 
any  of  the  continental  people.  1  have  failed  to  see  much  sign 
of  moral  or  physical  decadence  among  our  airmen,  our  sailors, 
our  firemen  and  our  A.R.P.  workers,  many  of  whom  have  never 
eaten  a  slice  of  wholemeal  bread  in  their  lives.  One  thing 
wholemeal  seems  to  do  very  successfully  is  to  generate  a  lot 
of  gas,  much  of  which  is  exploded  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

.Again,  Sir,  I  wish  to  stress  my  plea  for  fair  play  for  the 
millers  who,  after  all,  are  only  giving  the  public  what  it  de¬ 
mands,  and  1  am  glad  that  this  correspondence  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  such  a  plea.  I  personally  have  a  great  respect 
for  mv  nutritional  friends  and  their  views,  but  I  still  agree 
with  Marie  Lloyd  that  a  “  little  bit  of  what  you  fancy  does  you 
good  ”.  • 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Fairbrother. 
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Book  Review 


THE  ZOMBIE  OF  THE  PLOUGH 


•*  Okitisii  af*riiulturi‘  i;*  not  miToly  a  half-ilead  t'or])se  which 
the  Government  of  the  day  can  resuscitate  whenever  there  is  a 
war  and  nej'h'Ct  in  days  of  peace.”  Mr.  (ioddard  WtJtts’s  indijj- 
nant  protest  against  the  treatment  of  the  Ilritish  peasant  as  a 
sort  of  zombie,  exliumed  only  in  wartime  to  resume  a  soulless 
e.\istence  of  toil  for  his  urban  masters  is  an  exaggeration  with 
enouj^h  truth  in  it  to  make  the  town  voter  uncomfortable.  This 
pamphlet*  is  an  attempt  to  state  a  policy  on  which  Hritish 
farming*  may  thrive  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

His  projjramme  is  a  combination  of  familiar  elements.  He 
wants  a  return  to  mixed  farminj*  in  the  interests  of  healthy  soil 
and  healthy  crops.  He  demands  a  better  return  to  farmers 
through  a  continuation  of  guaranteed  prices.  He  admits  the 
need  for  greater  efllciency,  which  he  would  ensure  by  national 
'*  supervision  ”  of  the  land  through  a  continuation  of  the  ('ounty 
Agricultural  Committees.  He  would  regulate  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  home-pn)duce  and  foreign  produce  by  means  of  import 
boards.  He  demands  wages  for  the  farm  wt)rker  comparable 
with  those  of  the  town  worker.  Least  conventional  of  his  pro¬ 
posals  is  hi>  sugg<-sted  “  inde|M‘ndent,  permanent  body  ”  under 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  control  the  production,  processing 
and  retailing  of  each  commodity. 

Mr.  W.itts’s  object  is  not  only  to  state  a  case  for  the  farming 
community,  but  to  urge  the  farming  interests  to  undertake  pro- 
I)aganda  “  to  win  the  sympathy  aiul  su|)pt)rt  »)f  the  85  pt*r  cent, 
of  the  population  wht)  live  in  towns  ”.  In  agn-eing  th.at  such  a 
campaign  of  [X'rsuasion  would  be  needed  we  are  brought  to  the 
two  chief  points  of  criticism  to  be  made  against  the  author’s 
argument.  These  are  his  failure  to  integrate  his  programme 
with  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  and  his  failure  to 
integrate  it  with  the  political  and  economic  relations  of  the 
nation  with  primary-producing  countries  for  whom  Britain  has 
hitherto  been  the  best  market. 

The  case  for  a  better  division  of  the  national  income  between 
rural  and  urban  workers  is  unanswerable,  and  in  dismissing  both 
subsidies  and  tariffs  as  the  means  of  removing  the  present  in¬ 
equality  Mr.  Watts  is  no  doubt  perfectly  right.  But  what  is  his 
alternative?  (iuaranteed  prices — inferentially  higher  jirices — 
must  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  these  higher  prices  are  paid 
by  the  consumer  out  of  income  they  must  be  reflected  in  higher 
industrial  costs.  Mr.  Watts’s  contributions  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  to  a<lvocate  continu.ance  of  tb<‘  footl  subsidies  and 
introduction  of  family  allowances  to  enable  the  very  j)Oorest  to 
buy  “  protective  foods  ”  up  to  the  League  of  Nations  scale. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  effect  of  his  programme  on  the  export 
trades  the  author,  beyond  speculating  that  the  import  boards’ 
purchases  of  food  which  cannot  be  grown  at  home  will  have  a 
stabilising  effect  on  prices  and  thus  benefit  the  overseas  pro¬ 
ducer,  does  not  face  the  dilemma  of  any  statesman  of  the  post- 
w'ar  world  who  has  to  reconcile  the  demand  for  protection  of 
the  home  producer  with  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  inter¬ 
national  trade  which  were  so  direct  a  cause  of  this  and  previous 
wars.  In  the  economic  and  social  conditions  which  now  rule 
the  world  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  to  encour¬ 
age  the  home  farmer  to  produce  dear  food  means  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  on  cheap  food  which  can  be  bought  from  the  foreign 
producer,  at  the  same  time  further  contracting  the  markets  of 
the  home  manufacturer  of  exported  goods. 

-Mr.  Watts  has  made  out  a  sound  case  for  the  farmer,  but  his 
jKilicy  solves  the  agricultural  problem  only  by  transferring  it  to 
a  higher  plane.  The  only  hopeful  solution  to  the  wider  problem 
thus  stated  is  a  plan  of  economic  and  social  develojiment  on  a 
world-wide  scale  which  will  so  expand  purchasing  power  that 
markets  will  be  created  for  all  the  food  and  goods  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  world  can  produce.  Why  not? 

So  far,  however,  from  anticipating  any  such  desirable  develop¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Watts  declares  himself  a  Ireliever  in  the  odd  theory 
that  “we  mav  be  too  poor  after  the  war  ...  it  is  almost  certain 
that  we  shall  have  to  live  more  simply  ...  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  import  it  (food)  in  the  pre-war  quantities.”  Behind 
this  assumption— admittedly  widespread — is  the  familiar  con¬ 
fusion  between  wealth  and  money. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  believing  that  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  next  post-war  period  will  differ  essentially  from  that 
of  the  last  one.  It  will  be  excess  productive  capacity,  not 
scarcity,  which  will  plague  the  world’s  producers.  Even  the 
liquidation  of  British  financial  holdings  overseas,  limiting  as  it 
must  the  possibilities  for  cheap  imports,  will  be  a  comparatively 

*  “  .\n  .Agricultural  Policy  for  Britain  and  a  Policy  for  British 
.Agriculture.”  By  G.  Goddard  ll’a/Zs.  Pp.  34 +  x.  I.ondon.  is. 


minor  factor  in  the  larger  problem  of  adjusting  producing 
capacity  to  effective  demand. 

On  one  more  point  1  should  like  to  quarrel  with  .Mr.  Watts  : 
that  is  his  |>erpetuation  of  the  Myth  of  the  Noble  Peasant.  If 
there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  mystical  conception  of  rural  life 
as  being  essentially  more  vital  and  humanly  satisfying  than 
urban  life,  I  know  of  no  scientific  evidence  for  it,  and  some 
evidence  against  it.  But  the  important  thing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  .Mr.  Watts’s  argument  is  that  it  does  nothing  to  help 
his  case.  'Phere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  factory 
worker  should  pay  more  for  his  bread  and  butter  so  that  the 
farm  worker  should  conserve  a  vitality  which,  says  Mr.  Watts, 
oozes  out  of  town  dwellers  in  three  generations. 

The  problems  of  agriculture  are  the  problems  of  an  industry, 
a  part  only  of  the  larger  food  industry — a  part  of  an  industry 
whose  equipment  and  raw  materials  includes  the  soil  and  the 
sun,  rain  and  frost,  and  the  living  bodies  of  animals,  as  well  as 
mechanical  plant.  In  the  last  resort  it  will  be  judged  by  its 
ability  to  sujiply  good  fixid  at  reasonable  prices.  The  crux  of 
the  matter,  as  .Mr.  Watts’s  pamphlet  seeks  to  prove,  is  that  it 
is  for  farmers  to  satisfy  the  consumer  that  their  products  are 
worth  the  price. 

A.  E.  B. 


CALCIUM  IN  FORTIFIED  BREAD 

Tiik  following  statement  concerning  the  effect  upon  invalids 
of  bread  made  from  Hour  “  fortified  ”  by  the  addition  of  cal¬ 
cium  salts  has  been  issued  by  the  Medical  Research  Council  : 

The  exigencies  of  the  jiresent  situation  have  forced  upon  the 
fieople  of  the  country  a  diet  which  requires,  if  health  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  addition  of  a  sup|)lement  of  calcium  salts. 
The  need  for  this  supplement  is  brought  about  in  two  main 
ways:  (i)  the  war-time  diet  tends  to  be  deficient  in  available 
calcium,  especially  since  r<-strictions  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  sale  of  milk  and  eggs;  (2)  the  high  content  of  cereal  foods 
in  the  diet  increases  the  amount  of  calcium  it  is  necessary 
to  ingest;  this  is  partly  because  most  cereals  are  deficient  in 
calcium  but  also  because  the  presence  of  phytic  acid  in  cereals 
often  prevents  the  body  from  making  use  of  the  calcium  they 
contain.  The  Ministry  of  h'ood  has  asked  the  Fmid  Rationing 
(Special  Diets)  .Advisory  Committee  whether  the  addition  of 
small  supplements  of  calcium  salts  to  flour  would  be  in  any 
way  dideterious  to  invalids.  In  reply  the  committee  expressed 
the  opinion  that  “  there  is  neither  medical  nor  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  consumption  of  bread  made  from  flour  fortified 
by  the  addition  of  appropriate  quantities  of  calcium  salts  is 
harmful  to  |)atients  suffering  from  any  type  of  disease  ”.  This 
opinion  was  based  on  the  following  considerations. 

It  has  been  jiroposed  by  the  .Acces.sory  Food  Factors  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lister  Institute  and  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  that  14  oz.  of  calcium  carbonate  be  added  to  each 
2S0  lb.  of  85  ])er  cent,  extracted  flour  and  7  oZ.  of  calcium 
carbonate  to  each  280  lb.  of  white  flour.  Expressing  these 
quantities  in  other  terms,  it  can  be  said  that  i  lb.  of  the  “  forti¬ 
fied  ”  85  jHT  cent,  extra!  ted  flour  and  2  lb.  of  the  “  fortified  ” 
white  flour  contain  slightly  less  calcium  that  i  pint  of  fresh 
milk.  'I'here  can  therefore  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  this 
fiirtified  flour  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  result  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  by  invalids  of  harmful  amounts  of  calcium.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  dispel  a  current  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
qualitative  aspect  of  this  fortifiTcation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  consumption  of  fortified  flour  might  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  certain  invalids,  not  because  of  the  increased  cal¬ 
cium  content,  but  brn'ause  the  calcium  added  to  it  is  in  a  form 
— the  carbonate  of  calcium  -different  from  that  which  exists 
naturally  in  foorl  and  that  this  carbonate  of  calcium  is  harmful. 

This  criticism  ajipears  to  be  ill  founded.  There  is  direct 
evidence  obtained  on  buman  beings  that  the  calcium  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  as  available  to  the  body  as  that  of  calcium  phos¬ 
phate.  In  an  easily  assimilable  food,  such  as  milk,  calcium  is 
in  the  form  of  a  combination  with  a  phosphoric  acid,  a  common 
normal  component  of  animal  tissues;  in  calcium  carbonate, 
calcium  is  also  present  as  the  salt  of  an  acid  of  widespread 
occurrence  in  living  tissues.  In  both  cases  the  calcium  is 
split  off  from  the  acid  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  is 
absorlx'd  into  the  body  in  the  same  form  in  each  case. 
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MACARONI  PRODUCTS 

According  to  published  figures,  imports  of  macaroni  have  been  steadily  increasing. 
An  outstanding  aspect  of  these  imports  are  those  from  Canada,  which  almost  doubled 
between  1937  and  1939.  Considerable  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  products  in  this  country,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  direction  of  supplies 

of  raw  material  and  plant. 

SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED 


The  orif'in  of  this  food  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  In 
pursuance  with  their  little  habit  of  starting*  things,  the 
('hinese  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  field.  Renato 
Rovetta,  Ituliislria  del  Paslificio  o  dei  Maccheroni,  mentions 
that  paste  was  made  in  Pe-tche-le,  5,«k)o  b.c.,  from  rice  meal. 

The  fiermans  learned  the  method  of  preparation  as  a  result  of 
contacts  with  the  ('hinese  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  their  turn  the  Italians  got  it  from  the  Germans. 
Owing  to  the  better  quality  of  Italian  wheat,  superior  drying 
conditions  and  other  factors,  they  made  a  bc'tter  quality  paste 
and  from  the  fourteenth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on  European  production.  The 
production  was  so  great  that  semolina  flour  was  im|M)rted  from 
France,  and  the  French  in  time  became  competitors,  although 
Italy  retained  the  lead  both  in  manufacture  and  consumption, 
and  the  product  became  a  national  dish. 

Production  in  U.S.A. 

It  was  in  1870  that  large-scale  prcxluction  became  established 
in  the  U.S..\.,  but  not  until  did  it  assume  any  appreciable 
commercial  Importance.  It  was  after  the  iqiq-iqiS  conflict  that 
the  industry  seriously  was  able  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and 
from  then  on  it  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength.  In  iqio 
the  production  was  estimated  at  2(K),ooo,ooo  lbs.,  in  iqiq 
3oo,ooo,(X)o  lbs.  and  in  1920  450,000,000  lbs.  In  1931  this  had 
increased  to  524,ooo,(xx}  lbs.  The  average  total  export  of 
macaroni  products  from  1927  to  1932  amounted  to  7,52i,(xx>  lbs. ; 
in  1940  this  had  dropped  to  3,589,978  lbs.,  due  to  world  con¬ 
ditions. 

British  Imports 

The  main  sources  of  macaroni  products  coming  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1937-1939  (>939  being  the  latest  year 
for  which  particulars  have  been  published)  were  Canada,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Itah,  and  l’..S..\.,  as  shown  in  the  table,  which 
gives  the  total  quantity  anti  declareil  value  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  vermicelli  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1937,  1938  and  1939,  distinguishing  the  principal 
countries  fnmi  which  consigned.*  The  most  noteworthy  item  is 
the  enormous  increase  in  Canadian  products,  which  hatl  .almost 
tloubletl  in  the  period.  'I'he  L’.S..\.  considerably  increased  its 
e.\|Kirts  to  this  country,  but  they  only  amounted  to  about  6-5  |H'r 
cent,  of  those  of  Canad.i. 

Raw  Materials 

Macaroni  products  are  made  from  semolina,  the  hard,  glutin¬ 
ous  part  of  the  wheat  grain.  It  makes  up  part  of  the  middling 


used  in  breakfast  foods.  Certain  strains  of  hard  wheats  are 
particularly  rich  in  this  substance  and  have  been  bred  for  this 
quality,  and  macaroni  products  are  made  primarily  from  semo¬ 
lina  obtained  by  milling  durum  wheat.  Prior  to  the  year  1904, 
durum  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  semolina  was  grown  in 
Russia  ;  it  is  also  grown  extensively  in  .Algeria  and  in  the  U.S..\., 
as  well  as  Canada,  Chile,  Syria,  .Sp.ain,  Italy,  India,  Rumania 
and  the  .Argentine. 

Durum  wheat  is  classed  as  Triticum  durum,  and  is  flinty  and 
semi-translucent ;  ordinary  spring  .and  winter  hard  wheats  belong 
to  Triticum  vulgare. 

.Among  the  different  sub-classes  and  grades  of  durum  wheat 
amber  durum  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  production  of  semo¬ 
lina,  as  it  combines  strength  with  a  most  desirable  creamy- 
yellow  colour.  Red  durum  produces  a  macaroni  of  a  dull  grey 
colour  and  is  consequently  not  used  in  a  general  way. 

The  average  composition  of  durum  wheat  is  as  follows  : 


Per  Cent. 

Moisture  .  10-40 

.Ash .  1-8 

Fat  .  2-5 

Fibre .  2-6 

Protein  (Nx5-7)  .  ...  ...  14-1 

Nitrogen-free  extract  ...  ...  ...  ()8-b 


Semolina  and  Farina 

•Semolina  has  been  defined  by  the  National  Macaroni  Manu¬ 
facturers’  .Xs.soci.'ition  as  “  the  purifietl  midiliings  obtained  from 
the  grinding  of  durum  wheat.  It  is  free  from  bran  and  other 
offal  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  13-5  per  cent,  moisture 
and  not  more  than  i  per  cent,  flour.” 

Farina  is  ‘‘  the  purified  middlings  obtained  from  the  grinding 
of  hard  wheats  other  than  durum  wheats.  It  is  free  from  bran 
and  other  offal  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  13-5  per  cent, 
moisture  and  i  per  cent,  of  flour.” 

The  composition  of  farina  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
semolina  except  that  the  ash  in  farina  is  about  0-45  per  cent. 

Types  of  Macaroni 

The  forms  in  which  macaroni  is  offered  are  legion.  In  British 
households  the  most  common  is  the  smooth,  tubular  form,  of 
which  there  are  several  different  sizes. 

Corrugated  tubular  products  and  the  solid  rods  are  other  varie¬ 
ties,  which  include  vermicelli  and  spaghetti,  an  excellent  canned 
form  of  which  is  put  up  by  well-known  canners. 

Other  types  are  flat  ribbons  and  short  cut  macaroni,  the  latter 
used  for  soups. 


IMPORTS  OF  MACARONI,  SPAGHETTI  AND  VERMICELI.I  INTO  THE  U.K. 


Quantity. 

Declared  Value. 

Countries  from  which  Consigned. 

>937- 

1938. 

>939- 

>937- 

1938. 

>939- 

Cwls. 

Cwts. 

Cwls. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Macaroni,  spaghetti  and  vermicelli 

Total  imports  of  which  consigned  from  : 

99,3-49 

>13,895 

>24,-487 

147,060 

>59,884 

160,080 

Canada  .  . 

42,090 

61,722 

83,522 

59,776 

80,463 

108,693 

Belgium  . 

19,026 

14,067 

8,051 

25,090 

17,400 

9,292 

France  .  ...  . 

18,504 

24,408 

>9, >54 

30,8to 

37,954 

25,836 

Italy  ...  ...  ...  . 

13,221 

9,239 

7,  >79 

2  >,794 

>7,093 

12,900 

U.S.A.  .  . 

1,190  - 

1,821 

5,486 

2,4.S9 

3,  >98 

10, 149 

Other  countries  . 

5,3>8 

2,638 

>,095 

7,>4> 

3,776 

2,210 

*  Abstracted  from  V’ol.  II.  of  the  ''  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  ”,  1939. 
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Manufacturing  Methods 

The  main  operations  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  are  mixing,  kneading,  pressing  and  drying. 

Prior  to  i8cx)  all  pastes  were  made  by  hand.  The  flour  and 
water  were  mixed  in  a  dough  trough,  and  when  completed  the 
dough  was  spread  on  top  of  a  specially  strong,  heavy  table  and 
rolled  until  it  was  of  the  desired  thinness.  It  was  then  cut  into 
ribbons  of  different  widths  or  cut  into  pieces  and  folded  or 
stamped  into  different  shapes. 

The  first  attempts  at  mechanising  the  process  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  screw  press. 

The  use  of  kneading  machines  followed. 

Pastes  are  made  by  moistening  the  semolina  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  it  to  a  smooth  tough 
dough.  It  is  kneaded  continuously  for  from  lo  to  30  minutes, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  composition  of  the  batch  and 
the  nature  of  the  final  product  desired.  The  amount  of  water 
used  varies  from  26  to  30  lbs.  for  every  100  lbs.  of  semolina  or 
farina,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  addition 
from  70°  to  140“  Fahr. 

.Allowing  for  inevitable  manufacturing  losses  of  from  i  to 
2  per  cent.,  loo  lbs.  of  flour  will  make  94  lbs.  of  macaroni. 

The  modern  kneading  machine  consists  of  a  revolving  circular 
steel  pan  carrying  two  corrugated  conical  iron  rollers  weighing 
as  much  as  33  tons  each.  These  are  supported  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  dough  as  it  is  carried  around  by  a 
circular  power-driven  pan. 

After  kneading  the  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  power  press 
capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  2,500  lbs  to  5,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  the  dough  forced  through  openings  in  a  pattern 
which  gives  the  size  and  style  of  product. 

The  presses  are  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  In  the  vertical 
press  a  horizontal  die  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  holes  in  the  die  corresponding  to  the  type  of  macaroni  to  be 
maile.  The  holes  have  small  steel  rcnls  in  the  centre,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  hollow  form  of  the  macaroni,  the  dies  for  making  the 
solid  forms  having  smaller  holes  without  pins. 

Horizontal  presses  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  short-cut 
macaroni  products. 

Drying  the  Macaroni 

The  drying  operation  is  the  most  complicated  item  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  .Although  in  Italy  drying  in  the  open  air  is  often  carried 
out,  in  most  modern  plants  drying  chambers  through  which  a 
current  of  filtered  air  is  conducted  by  means  of  fans  arc  used. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  maintained  at  from  70°  to 
100°  Fahr. 

.A  pndiminary  drying  of  about  two  hours’  duration  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  prevent  the  development  of  mould.  The 
macaroni  is  then  placed  in  a  damp  chamber  in  order  to  make 
uniform  the  moisture  content  throughout  the  product  and  to 
develop  the  characteristic  flavour.  .After  this  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  the  macaroni  is  transferred  to  the  drying  chambers.  The 
long-cut  macaroni  is  hung  on  sticks  or  canes  and  placed  in  the 
drying  chambers,  while  short-cut  macaroni  is  spread  out  on  wire- 
mesh  trays. 

A  typical  drying  chamber  for  short  goods  holds  ninety-six 
trays  containing  about  1,500  lbs.  of  spaghetti.  .Air  at  a  velocity 
of  75  to  85  feet  per  second  is  circulated  through  the  material, 
the  direction  of  the  air  being  changed  every  two  hours.  Fresh 
air  is  supplied  by  leakage  on  the  suction  side,  and  the  humid 
air  is  discharged  by  leakage  from  the  reverse  side  into  the  room. 

The  drying  takes  from  36  to  qo  hours.  Unduly  rapid  drying 
is  avoided  as  it  affects  not  only  the  flavour  but  the  physical 
attributes  of  the  finished  product,  due  to  the  uneven  distribution 
of  moisture  throughout  the  mass. 

.A  recent  contribution  to  the  consideration  of  the  drying  of 
macaroni  is  by  Paul  L.  Earle  and  M.  C.  Rogers  {Ind.  and  Eng. 
Chem.,  33,  5,  642).  The  work  had  for  its  objectives  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  rates  of  drying  now  in  use  commercially  and  the 
determination  of  the  rates  which  might  be  expected  under 
various  conditions.  Such  considerations  as  equilibrium  mois¬ 
ture  ;  constant  rate  drying  period ;  falling  rate  period ;  drying  at 
high  humidities,  etc.,  are  discussed  by  the  authors. 


Composition 

The  finished  product  is  hard,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  semi- 
translucent.  It  should  be  pliable  and  long  pieces  capable  of 
being  bent.  It  should  break  with  a  clean,  glassy  fracture. 

Wiley,  Foods  and  their  Adulteration,  gives  the  composition  of 
macaroni  of  American  and  other  sources  : 


American.  Other  Sources. 


{Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

Moisture  . 

10-27 

1032 

Fat  or  ether  extract  ... 

0-42 

0-35 

Crude  fibre 

...  0-49 

0-53 

Protein  . 

...  ii-6i 

12-29 

Starch  and  sugar 

...  7652 

76-10 

Macaroni  products  are  particularly  notable  for  their  digesti- 
bility,  as,  made  from  semolina  or  barina,  they  are  essentially 
free  from  fibre. 

Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Sutrition,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Protein  (Nx6-25)  ...  ...  ...  13-4  per  cent. 

Fat  ...  ...  .  0-9  ,,  ,, 

Carbohydrate  ...  ...  ...  ...  74-1  ,,  ,, 

Fuel  value  per  pound  .  1,625  calories. 

100  calorie  portion  ...  ...  ...  28  grams 

Macaroni  from  other  Materials 

.Macaroni  is  made  from  products  other  than  semolina,  farina 
or  flour.  These  may  be  rice,  corn  and  some  varieties  of  beans. 
The  Chinese  make  vermicelli  from  wheat  flour,  mung  bean  and 
rice,  and  the  .Mexicans  produce  spaghetti  and  vermicelli  from 
maize,  by  a  process  in  which  a  special  flour  is  made  from  the 
whole  kernel  by  boiling  in  milk  of  lime  for  half  an  hour. 

Gluten  macaroni  is  used  for  special  dietetic  purposes.  Twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  rent,  wet  gluten  is  mixed  with  semolina  to 
increase  the  protein  content  of  the  product.  Issoglio  gives  a  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  a  gluten  macaroni  at  25  per  cent,  compared  with 
10-5  to  14-6  per  cent,  for  the  ordinary  product. 

Noodles 

Noodles  consist  of  dried  macaroni  mixture  prepared  from  flour, 
semolina  or  farina,  and  contain  at  least  5-5  per  cent,  (on  a  mois¬ 
ture  free  basis)  of  whole  egg  or  egg  yolk  solids. 

Noodles  differ  from  ordinary  macaroni  products  in  that  they 
are  usually  made  from  flour  and  contain  at  least  5*5  per  cent, 
(calculated  on  a  moisture  free  basis)  of  whole  egg  or  egg  yolk 
solids.  The  following  definitions  and  standards  for  noodles  have 
been  atlopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

Noodles,  Egg  Noodles,  are  the  shaped  and  dried  doughs  pre¬ 
pared  from  wheat  flour  and  eggs,  with  or  without  water,  and 
with  or  without  salt.  The  egg  ingredient  may  be  whole  egg 
and  or  egg  yolk.  In  the  finished  product  the  moisture  content 
does  not  exceed  13  per  cent.  ;  and  the  egg  content,  upon  the 
moisture-free  basis,  is  not  less  than  5-5  i>er  cent,  by  weight  of 
egg,  calculated  as  whole  egg  solids.  Noodles  are  commonly 
ribbon-shaped. 

Plain  noodles  are  the  shaped  anil  dried  doughs  prepared  from 
wheat  flour  and  water,  with  or  without  salt.  In  the  finished 
product  the  moisture  content  does  not  exceed  13  per  cent.  Plain 
noodles  are  commonly  ribbon-shaped. 

The  best  noodles  are  made  from  hard-wheat  flour,  though 
not  necessarily  durum  flour.  Dried  whole  egg  or  dried  egg  yolk 
and  in  some  cases  canned  eggs  or  even  fresh  eggs  are  used. 

Manufacture  of  Noodles 

The  dough,  consisting  of  flour,  eggs  and  water,  is  mixed  and 
kneaded  in  machines  similar  to  those  used  in  macaroni  manu¬ 
facture. 

It  is  then  passed  between  heavy  rolls,  which  gradually  reduce 
it  to  a  broad  ribbon  or  belt  of  about  one-half  inch  thick  and  from 
12  to  18  feet  long.  It  is  then  further  reduced  to  a  thickness  of 
one-eight  inch  or  less,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  thin  strips  by  a 
special  shredding  machine.  The  strips  are  folded  and  dropped 
on  trays  in  an  even  layer  and  dried,  usually  for  24  to  48  hours. 
•After  the  dough  has  b^n  pressed  sufficiently  thin  and  uniform, 
and  before  it  is  dried,  it  may  be  cut  into  shapes  by  the  use  of  dies. 

Canned  Spaghetti 

The  dry  spaghetti  is  cooked  in  a  steam  jacketed  pan  for 
30  minutes.  After  cooking,  the  material  is  placed  on  a  moving 
wire  belt,  where  it  is  flushed  with  cold  water  to  remove  free 
starch. 

-A  sauce  containing  tomato  pur^e  cheese,  flavourings,  etc.,  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  50/50. 

.An  interesting  patent  is  U.S.P.  No.  1,634,332,  in  which  the 
uncooked  spaghetti  is  placed  directly  into  the  cans,  thus  elimin¬ 
ating  preliminary  cooking  in  jacketed  pans. 
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VEGETABLES  AS  PROTEaiVE  FOODS 


The  chart  sho>ys  the  proportions  of  vitamins  and  the  important 
minerals  supplied  by  4  ozs.  of  each  vegetable,  raw  or  cooked,  as  eaten. 


The  protective  value  of  any  food  lies  primarily  in  its 
content  of  one  or  more  of  the  vitamins  or  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  mineral  salts  (calcium  and  iron).  In  comparing 
different  vegetables  the  difficulty  has  arisen  that  while 
one  may  be  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  C.  another 
may  be  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A.  As  a  basis  of 
comparison  a  calculation  has  been  made  as  to  how  far 
4  ounces  of  each  vegetable  supply  the  daily  requirement 
of  each  protective  factor  This  is  expressed  as  the 
number  of  hours'  requirement  supplied.  In  this  way  a 
figure  of  merit  is  found  but  the  composition  of  this 
figure  of  merit  must  be  examined  when  assessing  the 
value  of  any  particular  vegetable  for  supplying  any  one 
protective  factor. 


For  •■ampio:  brusieh  sproutt  rank  high  in  the  scale  and  this  is  mainly 
due  to  their  vitamin  C  content.  Carrots,  however,  although  lower  in  the 
scale,  are  an  excellent  source  oi  vitamin  A  and  mustard  and  cress  of  iron 


CALCIUM 


Tht  frtttntt  ofosollt  Otid  In  Spinach  oimetl  rntirdy  p/tvenli  |h«  ehiorption 
of  ill  calcium  Thu  has.  Iherefw*.  pMn  omitMd  from  the  chert 


{Courtasjr  Vitatnins,  Ltd.,  and  School  and  Celirg-  Matagcmtnt") 


Notes  on  the  Chart 

1.  .Asparaj»us,  runimhor,  celery,  marrow  and  pumpkin  arc  of 
such  low  nutritional  value  that  they  are  not  includetl  in  the 
chart.  They  must  he  re^ardetl  either  tis  lu.xuries  or  as  ph'asant 
.'idjuncts  to  other  dishes. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  chart  is  based  upon  4- 
ounce  portions.  'I'his  method  of  presentation  does  hare  justice 
to  the  vfllue  of  potatoes  which  can  be  eaten  in  considerably 


larf«e  amounts.  Conversely,  it  somewhat  exa^Jj^erates  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  mustard  and  cress,  watercress  and  lettuce. 

3.  It  will  be  sec'ii  that  no  vegetable  contains  vitamin  I).  ( I  he 
onlv  exceptiiHi  is  the  mushrcKim  which,  when  j'rown  in  sunny 
spots,  may  contain  a  .sm.all  amount;  too  little,  however,  tt)  be  of 
any  Importance.  ’The  vitamin  I)  of  the  diet  must  be  otherwise 
suppTu'd,  as,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  fat  fish.) 

4.  So  far  as  vitamins  are  concerned,  the  chi«‘f  value  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  for  vitamins  C  and  \  of  which,  as  the  chart  shows. 
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several  are  excellent  sources.  Wj^etablcs  are,  however,  poor 
sources  <*f  vitamin  11,  which  must  he  su|)plit‘d  in  the  cli«‘t  hy 
(»ther  means — hir  examjtle,  hemax  or,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
wholemeal  bread. 

5.  I'he  main  sources  of  calcium  in  the  diet  are  milk  and 
cheese.  Certain  vcfjetables  are  useful  supplementary  sources, 
but  it  would  lx*  necessary  to  eat  inconveniently  larji»e  amounts 
of  vegetables  if  the  calcium  intake  from  this  source  were  to  be 
of  much  real  value. 

0.  .\lthoufjh  spinach  and  mustard  and  cress  are  j<<K>d  sources 
t>f  iron  it  is  dillicult  to  obtain  enoujjh  of  this  mineral  from 
vcf’etables  alone.  W'holeme.d  bn-ad  and  bemax,  both  of  which 
can  be  eaten  daily,  will  ^*0  far  tt)  supply  the  full  requirement  of 
iron  in  the  diet. 

7.  Amoii}*  the  onion  family  it  will  be  seen  that  leeks  are 
superior  to  t)nions.  .Spring*  onions,  not  shown  on  the  chart,  are 
similar  to  leeks. 

8.  Swedes  are  not  shown  in  the  table,  but  their  value  is  very 
similar  to  turnips  althouj>h  slijjhtly  lower. 

q.  'I'he  outer  leaves  of  cabbafje,  lettuce,  etc.,  contain  far  more 
nutritional  value  than  the  lijjhter  coloured  and  more  tender 
heart.  They  should  be  used  in  soups. 

10.  If  vej»etables  are  kept  loiif*  after  cutting*,  certain  valuable 
properties  are  lost.  I'his  applies  especially  to  lettuce. 

11.  The  distribution  of  vitamin  K  is  at  present  not  sufficiently 
well  known  to  be  included  in  the  chart. 

12.  It  is  believed  that  the  {‘rajihical  method  of  presentation 
employed  in  the  chart  will  enable  me.ds  to  be  made  up  on  a 
sound  nutritional  basis  without  recourse  to  complex  tables  of 
figures. 

Matty  of  the  fif>iires  for  vitatttiti  cotilctils  depend  upon  Hologi- 
cal  assays  le/nV/i  are  always  subject  to  some  X'ariation. 


THE  PREPARATION  AND  COOKING  OF 
GREEN  VEGETABLES 

I'liF.  followiii}*  note  on  the  jireservation  of  the  vitamins  and 
salts  in  the  processes  of  prejiarinj*  green  vegetables  for  the 
table  has  been  dr.iwn  up  by  the  Medical  Research  Council’s 
.Accessory  Food  F.actors  Committee. 

Conservation  of  Vitamins 

A’itamins  are  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing  of  greenstuffs  by  many  of  the  methods  now  in  common 
use.  As  it  is  of  special  importance  at  the  present  time  to  secure 
the  maximum  nutritive  value  from  all  the  foods  available,  it  is 
desirable  to  employ  methods  of  preparation  and  cooking  of  food¬ 
stuffs  which  conserve  their  nutrients  to  the  utmost. 

'I'he  following  generalisations  summarise  our  knowledge  of 
the  behaviour  in  greenstuffs  of  the  vitamins  most  likely  to  be 
affected  in  the  course  of  jireparing  green  vegetables  for  the 
table.  .Some  sinqile  rules  based  on  these  generalisations  are 
given  and  ctxiking  methoils  for  greenstuffs  are  recommended. 

Fat-soluble  vitamin  .A  is  unlikely  to  suffer  damage ;  water- 
soluble  vitamins  B  and  C  are  the  most  likely  to  be  lost  on 
preparation  and  cooking.  I'his  is  so  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(i)  Because  they  are  water-soluble,  they  are  dissolved  out  by 
soaking  or  cooking  water,  thc'v  also  run  out  in  the  watery  juice. 

(ii)  Raw  vegetables  contain  enzymes  which  are  active  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  vitamins,  particularly  if  the  raw  foodstuff  is  left 
lying  about  after  being  bruised  or  cut  up.  I'hese  substances 
which  destroy  the  vitamins  become  more  active  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  during  ciHiklng  uji  to  a  fKiint  at  which  they  themselves 
are  destroyed.  This  point  of  destruction  is  only  a  few  degrees 
below  boiling  temperature. 

(iii)  'I'he  water-soluble  vitamins  are  themselves  also  destroyed 
by  heat  to  an  extent  which  di'pends  on  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  heating. 

(iv)  'I'he  water-soluble  vitamins  are  found  to  diminish  in 
amount  in  finids  left  standing  after  they  are  cooked. 

(v)  Salt  or  sugar  added  to  vegi'tables  before  eooking  lessens 
the  amount  of  destruction  under  conditions  described  in  (iii) 
and  (iv)  above. 

(vi)  Vitamins  B  and  C  .are  more  stable  in  the  presence  of 
.acid,  which  is  sometimes  added  as  vinegar.  The  addition  of 
alkali  (carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda)  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  vitamins. 

Practical  Rules  for  Treating  Green  Vegetables 

(1)  Obt.ain  as  fresh  as  possible. 

(2)  Keep  in  a  cool  damp  place  in  order  to  reduce  wilting. 


(3)  lake  precautions  to  avoid  damage  due  to  crushing  or 
bruising  during  transport  or  handling. 

(4)  If  vegetables  are  soaki'd  use  salt  water  (two  teaspoonfuk 
to  one  pint). 

(5)  If  vegetables  are  to  be  shreddid  or  finely  chopped  for 
salads,  jirepare  immediately  before  serving. 

(b)  I’se  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  water  for  cooking. 

(7)  Have  water  boiling  before  adding  vegetables. 

(8)  .Add  salt  to  water  before  adding  vegi'tables. 

(q)  .Add  vegetables  gradually  or  in  small  amounts  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  water  going  off  the  boil. 

(10)  ('00k  vegetables  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  render 
them  tender. 

(11)  Plan  cooking  arrangements  so  that  vegetables  are  dished 
up  and  served  immediately  after  thi'V  are  cooked.  On  no 
account  allow  to  stand  for  a  long  time  on  a  hotplate. 

(12)  If  there  is  water  left  after  cooking,  drain  off  and  use  in 
the  preparation  of  soups  and  gravies;  .alternatively,  if  succes¬ 
sive  batches  are  being  cooked  on  the  same  day,  use  the  same 
water  again,  adding  more  if  necessary. 

Methods  Resulting  in  Least  Loss  of  Vitamin  C 

Method  I. — Boil  for  the  shortest  time  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  salted  water.  Use  water  left  over  for  boiling  other 
batches  and  for  addition  to  soups  and  gravies. 

Method  II, — .Slice  the  fresh  vegetables  into  ribbons  about 
2  to  3  inches  long  by  }  inch  wide  and  cook  briskly  for  half  to 
one  minute  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  oil  or  dripping  to  which 
salt  has  been  .added  (two  teaspixinfuls  oil  and  half  te.aspoonful 
salt  to  an  average-sized  cabbage).  Add  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  (half  to  one  cupful  for  above)  and  stew  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  a  closed  container.  Keep  the  lid  on  so  that  no 
steam  escapes.  AVhen  the  vegetables  are  cooked  only  a  very 
little  water  should  be  left.  I'his  method  is  used  throughout  the 
Far  East  and  India.  In  Europe  the  nearest  ajipro.ach  to  it  is 
the  French  method  of  “  c.isserole  ”  or  “  conservative  ”  cooking, 
by  which  vegetables  are  placed  in  a  closed  (ire|)roof  <lish  with 
a  little  water  and  fat  and  cooked  in  the  oven  or  over  a  low- 
flame  for  15  to  25  minutes. 

In  hay-box  ciMikery  vitamin  C  is  destroyed,  so  that  this 
method  should  not  generally  be  used  for  cooking  green  vege¬ 
tables,  which  .are  particularly  valuable  in  the  diet  for  their 
vitamin  C  content. 

Steaming  of  vegetables  even  with  the  best  equipment  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  the  methods  described  above. 

Conservation  of  Salts 

If  the  [irecautions  described  aliove  .are  c.arefully  taken,  it  can 
he  relied  on  th;it  effective  conservation  of  the  valuable  salts 
present  in  green  veget.-ibles  w  ill  also  be  secured. 

Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 

{Coiititiued  from  pa^^e  184) 

Pale. 

AO.  l-WriT  ANO  A  EI-.KTAm.ES  icotild.). 

S23  June  10.  .Amending  the  Potatoes  (H)4o  Crop)  (('ontroll 
Order,  1040. 

824  ,,  10.  General  Licence  and  Directions  under  the  Pota¬ 

toes  (iq4o)  Crop  (C'ontrol)  Order,  iq4o. 

CiENERAI.. 

<)7ti  .May  14.  I  he  A'itamin  (' (('ontrol)  Order,  H)4i. 

786  June  3.  .Amending  the  Rationing  Order,  1030, 

806  ,,  6.  .Amending  the  Livestock  (.Sales)  Order,  1040. 

807  ,,  (>.  .Amending  the  Livestock  (.Sides)  (Northern  Ire¬ 

land)  Order,  1040. 

8oq  ,,  7.  Directions  under  the  .Sale  of  Food  (Public  -Air 

Raid  .Shelters)  Order,  1040. 

810  ,,  7.  The  A’itamin  .\  (('ontrol)  Order,  1041,  Prohibits 

the  m.anuf.acture  or  processing  of  A’it.amin  .A  of 
specified  potency,  and  fhe  use  of  anv  A’ifa- 
min  .A,  except  under  licence  of  the  Minister. 
The  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of 
Vitamin  .A  for  medicin.al,  |)h.armaceutic.al  or 
scientific  purposes.  'I'hose  licensed  to  m.anuf.ac¬ 
ture  or  use  A’it.amin  .A  must  kee|)  accurate 
records  of  their  jiroduction  or  use.  'I'he  records 
are  open  to  inspection  by  authorised  persons, 
who  may  .also  enter  any  premises  and  take 
samples  in  order  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
Order  or  a  licence. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  INDUSTRY 


National  Whcatmeal 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  issued  the 
following  notice  to  County  Councils, 
County  Borough  Councils,  Mental  Hos¬ 
pital  Boards,  Joint  Boards  and  Visiting 
Committees,  and  other  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  with  hospitals  in  the  Emergency 
Hospital  Scheme,  all  other  Local 
Authorities  and  Joint  Hospital  Boards, 
Voluntary  Hospitals  in  the  Emergency 
Hospital  Scheme. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
authority  to  the  desirability  on  nutri¬ 
tional  grounds  of  making  available  to 
patients  and  staffs  of  hospitals  within 
the  Emergency  Hospital  Scheme  and  to 
inmates  and  staffs  of  any  other  resi¬ 
dential  Institutions  under  the  control 
of  local  authorities,  bread  made  of 
national  whcatmeal  Hour. 

The  Minister  has  been  in  consultation 
with  the  Minister  of  Food  on  this 
matter  and  he  is  advised  that  national 
whcatmeal  Hour  is  now  available  to 
bakers.  This  flour  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  germ  of  the  w’heat,  w’ith 
some  of  the  finer  bran,  but  excludes  the 
coarser  bran.  It  thus  contains  not 
only  most  of  the  vitamin  Bi,  but  also 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  vitamin  B 
complex,  as  well  as  valuable  mineral 
elements  which  are  removed  in  produc¬ 
ing  white  flour.  National  whcatmeal 
flour  is  therefore  of  high  nutritional 
value  and  is  particularly  valuable  at 
times  when  there  is  restriction  upon  the 
availability  of  other  foods  from  which 
these  vitamins  and  minerals  could  be 
obtained. 

Bread  made  of  national  whcatmeal 
flour  should  be  of  a  pale  brown  colour 
and  of  a  flavour  and  texture  closely 
similar  to  white  bread.  Owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  coarser  bran,  it  should 
he  readily  tolerated  by  patients — e.g., 
with  digestive  complaints  who  do  not 
easily  tolerate  bread  made  from  coarser 
brown  or  wholemeal  flours. 

If  in  any  particular  district  difficulty 
is  found  in  obtaining  bread  made  of 
national  wheatmeal  Hour,  I  am  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  authority  should  bring 
the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  Bread 
Branch,  Ministry  of  Food,  Mount 
Stewart,  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent 
to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health.” 

«  «  « 

Less  Chocolate  for  the  Services 

By  agreement  between  the  Ministry 
of  Food  and  the  War  Office  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  is  to  be  made  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  quantity  of  chocolate, 
sugar,  and  sweet  confectionery  supplied 
to  N.A.A.F.I.  canteens  for  men  of  the 
Services. 

A  N.A.A.F.I.  official  stated  recently 
that  in  future  their  chocolate  supplies 
would  be  practically  halved.  Certain 
troops  would  be  hard  hit,  particularly 
the  bomber  and  fighter  crews,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  cash  allowance  of 
Is.  (id.  a  night  with  which  to  buy  light, 
compact  rations  for  their  operations. 
Invariably  they  had  spent  part  of  that 
allowance  on  chocolate.  With  more 
and  more  men  in  the  air  each  day  and 
night  the  demand  for  chocolate  would 
increase. 


OBITUARY 


Mr.  Richard  Maynard  Leonard 

We  regret  to  record  the  death, 
at  Hampstead  on  July  13,  of  Mr. 
Richard  Maynard  Leonard.  At 
the  funeral,  which  took  place  at 
Golder’s  Green  Crematorium,  Sir 
John  Parsons,  F.R.S.,  delivered 
an  address. 

Mr.  Leonanl  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard,  of  Clif¬ 
ton,  Bristol. 

One  of  his  many  activities  was 
connected  with  the  food  industry. 
In  KKMi  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Food  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  about  the  same  time 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturing 
Confectioners’  Alliance.  He  re¬ 
presented  the  latter  at  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  at  Geneva. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Pall 
Mull  Gazette  and  subsequently 
the  Wentminster  Gazette.  He 
took  part,  in  co-operation  with 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  and  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  into  law  of  the  Prevention 
of  Corruption  Act,  IJMXi,  and  was 
secretary  to  the  Anti-Bribery 
League,  formed  shortly  after, 
until  his  death. 

A  lover  of  literature,  Mr. 
Leonard  wrote  many  anthologies, 
which  were  published  by  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Press.  Among  these  were 
The  Dog  in  English  Poetry,  A 
Hook  of  Light  Verse,  Pageant  of 
English  Prose,  Hook-lovers'  Ari- 
thology.  Poetry  of  Peace,  and 
Oxford  Garlands  (l.i  vols.).  He 
was  editor  of  Periodical,  a  publi¬ 
cation  started  by  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  some  forty  years  ago. 

His  wife,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive  him. 


No  More  White  Bread 

There  will  be  no  more  ‘‘white  bread” 
available  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  a  long  time.  The  Union  has  had  to 
import  so-called  ‘‘  hard  wheat  ”  from 
Canada  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  grade  of  home-produced  wheat 
for  bread  making,  and  the  wheat  can¬ 
not  now  be  imported  owing  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  shipping  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Government  has  therefore 
rlecided  to  introduce  a  standard  loaf  in 
which  only  whole  wheat  is  used.  Dieti¬ 
tians  maintain  that  this  bread  is  more 
nutritious  than  white  bread  or  the 
brown  variety  made  of  unsifted  flour. 

«  »  * 

Inoculation  for  Colds 

Before  last  winter.  Lord  Nuffield 
made  arrangements  that  those  of  his 
employees  who  so  wished  could  be  in¬ 
oculated  at  his  expense  against  colds. 

A  check  has  been  kept  on  the  re¬ 
sults.  Out  of  a  test  batch  kept  under 
careful  observation,  1,008  employees 
who  were  inoculated  lost  882  days  due 
to  colds,  whereas  957  employees  who 
were  not  inoculated  lost  968  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period. 

Thus,  inoculation  reduced  the  loss  of 
work  due  to  colds  by  13-6  per  cent,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  period — adequate  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  Nuffield  Voluntary 
Scheme. 

Similar  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  next  winter. 

*  «  « 

Protection  of  Food  from  Gas 

Instructions  for  the  protection  of 
foodstuffs  from  contamination  by 
poison  gas  have  been  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food  to  the  food  trades 
and  those  responsible  for  the  storing  of 
food  supplies.  It  is  considered  that  the 
greatest  caution  is  essential. 

The  Ministry  recommends  that 
wherever  possible  foodstuffs  should  be 
kept  under  cover  and  not  stacked  in 
the  open.  They  should  be  given  pro- 
teetion  during  handling  at  every  point 
where  they  are  normally  exposed  to 
the  air,  particularly  foodstuffs  which 
are  not  in  sealed  containers. 

Tarpaulin  sheets  of  the  oil-dressed 
type  offer  the  best  temporary  protec¬ 
tion  for  stocks  in  the  open,  but  if  these 
are  not  available,  screens  should  be 
improvised  with  canvas,  sacking,  or 
corrugated  iron,  and  kept  out  of  direct 
contact  with  fowl. 

In  warehouses  and  other  store  places 
food  which  is  not  in  sealed  containers 
should,  if  possible,  be  stored  on  middle 
floors  and  away  from  windows;  and 
additional  cover  should  be  given  by 
protective  sheets.  It  is  recommended 
that  loose  waterproof  sheets  or  other 
covers  should  always  be  kept  at  hand. 
Meat  in  eold  storage  is  considered  safe 
from  contamination. 

If  fowl  is  affected  by  poison  gas,  or 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  might  have 
been,  it  should  be  examined  by  an 
authorised  offieer  of  the  local  authority, 
who  will  decide  whether  it  can  be  <le- 
contaminated  on  the  spot  or  if  it  is 
neeessary  to  remove  it  for  treatment 
elsewhere. 
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Britain's  Foreign  Trade  Maintained 

There  was  no  falling  off  in  Britain’s 
foreign  trade  from  January  to  April  of 
this  year.  Mr.  llareourt  Johnstone, 
Minister  for  Overseas  Trade,  states  that 
he  ean  say  this,  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  deeided  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  not  to  publish  export  trade 
figiir«-s.  “  In  spite  of  the  progressive 
loss  of  markets  through  (Jermany’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  half  the  eountries  of  Europe,” 
he  said,  ”  our  foreign  trade  still  man¬ 
aged  to  maintain  an  extraordinarily 
high  pre-war  level.  In  the  last  eoni- 
})lete  j)re-war  year,  whieh  was  IIKW, 
we  exported  1 1-71  ,(KM),(MH)  worth  of 
goods,  but  as  a  result  of  the  industry 
of  our  peo|>le  and  the  »‘nterprise  of  our 
maniifaeturers  in  the  first  full  year  of 
war,  littO,  we  exported  iil3,(M>U,0Ut) 
worth  of  goods.  That  was  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  result,  eonsidering  that  we 
had  lost  fidlv  !k)  per  eent.  of  our 
markets,” 

*  «  « 

Tin  For  Soviet 

The  work  of  eo-ordinating  the  Soviet 
retpiests  for  eeonomie  assistance  with 
British  and  Allied  prodiietive  capacity 
is  b«*ing  arranged  from  Moscow  by  Mr. 
Laurence  ('adbury,  the  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  recently  arrived 
there  on  the  politico-economic  mission 
from  Britain. 

lie  will  work  in  close  contact  with 
Mr.  (’.  II.  P.  Gifford,  adviser  on  com- 
rnereial  questions  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
Mr.  Gifford  has  already  been  in  Mos¬ 
cow  for  some  time  and  has  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Russian  requirements. 
Tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements  will 
probably  be  among  the  first  shipments 
sent  to  Russia. 

Egg  Rationing 

Provision  for  preferential  treatment 
for  children,  and  for  sick  and  delicate 
people,  in  egg  rationing  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  with 
the  help  of  the  Food  Rationing  (Special 
Diets)  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  Council. 

»  *  * 

New  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland 

The  King  has  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  P.  D.  II.  Dunn  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Newfoundland  in  succession  to 
Mr.  J.  II.  Gorvin,  who  is  returning  to 
resume  duty  in  this  country,  where  his 
services  are  required  in  the  Ministry  of 
Food. 

*  *  * 

'Meat  from  New  Zealand 

The  British  Government  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  buy  2t8,()00  tons  of  New 
Zealand  meat  in  the  production  year 
ending  September  30.  The  Minister  of 
Marketing,  Mr.  Barclay,  states  that 
this  quantity  is  less  than  the  first  war 
contract  for  300,(MK)  tons,  but  substanti¬ 
ally  above  the  180,000  tons  whieh  the 
British  Government  had  previously  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  maximum  for  whieh 
it  could  ccntraet.  The  disposal  of  the 
unsold  surplus  of  meat  will  still  be  a 
major  i)roblem  for  New  Zc'aland,  but  it 
is  hopt‘d  that  the  development  of  can¬ 
ning  will  dispose  of  some  of  it. 


Tinplate  in  Australia 

It  is  announced  from  Melbourne,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Reuter,  that  tinplate  from 
the  United  States  may  be  admitted 
duty  free.  This  decision  is  intended  to 
facilitate  measures  which  the  (iovern- 
ment  is  planning  for  the  conservation 
of  Australia’s  meat  export  surpluses. 
Alleged  pre-war  opposition  by  British 
manufacturers  to  the  establishment  of 
the  industry,  it  is  said  here,  “  unfortu¬ 
nately  makes  the  foregoing  attempt  to 
obtain  American  tinplate  necessary  ”. 

«  *  » 

Fish  Trade  Reorganisation 

Mr.  .Tohn  Adamson  has  undertaken 
with  others  to  reorganise  the  fish  trade, 
lie  is  an  expert  in  buying  and  distribut¬ 
ing  food,  and  was  appointed  in  May 
last  to  take  control  of  the  Food  Minis¬ 
try’s  Fish  Department.  lie  is  a  partner 
of  McClelland  Ker  and  Co.,  chartered 
accountants. 

»  »  * 

Inshore  Fishing 

In  the  interests  of  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction  an  Onler  has  been  made  author¬ 
ising  vessels  other  than  steam  trawlers 
to  fish  for  seafish  by  means  of  trawl, 
.seine,  or  draw-nets  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  round  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  Order  overrides  re¬ 
strictions  on  such  fishing  contained  in 
by-laws  made  by  local  fisheries  com¬ 
mittees,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  military  or  defence  re.stric- 
tions.  The  provisions  of  the  Order  dh 
not  apply  to  fishing  for  salmon  or 
migratory  trout  or  for  shell  fish. 

*  «  « 

Cylinder  Drying  of  Milk 

The  mechanics  of  milk  powdering  and 
milk  processing  are  generally  known, 
and  it  is  recognised  that  quality  and 
output  of  processed  material  are  limited 
to  quality  of  drying  and  output  of  the 
equipment  used.  If,  for  instance,  a 
steam-heated  drying  machine  is  prone 
to  waterlog,  or  if  heat  transference  is 
impeded  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
steam  spaces,  the  result  must  be  an 
output  lower  than  maximum  and  in  all 
probability  a  quality  of  processed  pro¬ 
duct  which  is  lower  than  a  desirable 
standard. 

A  development  whieh  takes  care  of 
just  those  problems  on  twin-cylinder 
milk-drying  machines  is  of  interest. 
This  development  is  an  advanced 
method  of  draining  condensate  and 
venting  air  from  the  cylinders,  designed 
and  manufactured  by  Spirax  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  it  is  entirely  successful  in 
practice.  Its  primary  function  is  to 
keep  the  drying  cylinders  entirely  free 
of  water  of  condensation  and  of  air 
during  the  full  period  of  operation. 

A  good  idea  of  its  efficiency  and  of  its 
importance  to  the  milk  processing  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  present  time  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  details :  It 
makes  possible  a  considerable  saving  in 
starting-up  time.  It  greatly  increases 
drying  efficiency  because  full  steam 
heat  is  quickly  transferred  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinders  unretarded  by 


condensate  or  air.  There  is  a  resultant 
steam  economy  which  may  be  anything 
from  10  to  15' per  cent,  of  total  steam 
consumption.  Because  of  the  really 
rapid  discharge  of  all  condensate  and 
air  from  the  steam  spaces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  on  eacli  cylinder  is  maintained 
steadily,  resulting  in  even  drying  over 
the  whole  of  the  cylinder  surface  and  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  quality 
of  drying.  There  is,  naturally,  less  risk 
of  spoilage.  Because  of  the  improved 
quality  of  drying  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  machine  speed.  This  improve¬ 
ment  added  to  the  saving  of  starting-up 
time  makes  for  a  substantially  increased 
output.  The  installation  of  the  unit, 
which  is  of  neat  and  simple  character, 
taking  up  very  little  space,  calls  for  no 
more  than  a  minor  alteration  to  exist¬ 
ing  pipe-work. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  system  is 
that  it  treats  each  cylinder  as  a  separate 
drying  unit,  permitting  the  free  passage 
of  condensate  from  each  w’ithout  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  other,  and  the  sight- 
glass  fitment  makes  the  working  of  each 
cylinder  visible  at  all  times. 

The  processing  industry  is  showing  a 
close  and  practical  interest  in  this  de¬ 
velopment,  and  it  is  .significant  that 
independent  confirmation  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  system  comes  from  Messrs. 
Bertrams,  Ltd.,  who  make  so  many  of 
the  twin-eylinder  milk  drying  machines 
used  in  this  country. 

«  •  • 

Hand-Operated  Double  Seaming 

As  a  result  of  the  Government  appeal 
throughout  the  country  for  the  storage 
and  preservation  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish,  etc.,  F.  J.  Edwards,  Ltd.,  have 
recently  developed  a  new  entirely  hand- 
operated  double  seaming  machine.  This 
.seamer  is  intended  for  use  in  institutes, 
domestic  households,  hotels  and  labora¬ 
tories  where  small  outputs  have  to  he 
catered  for. 

It  is  arranged  with  convenient  hand 
clamp  for  fixing  to  a  table  or  bench, 
and  the  machine  has  been  simplified  as 
far  as  is  possible  so  that  practically  any 
unskilled  persons  ean  efficiently  close 
the  cans.  Base  plate  location  is  pro¬ 
vided  .so  that  the  cans  centralise  them¬ 
selves  readily  when  being  clamped. 

Changing  from  one  size  to  another  is 
extremely  simple  and  quick.  The 
.seamer  will  close  any  standard  fruit  can 
as  supplied  by  various  makers  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

*  •  » 

Buttermilk  for  Ice  Cream 

Professor  D.  M.  Smillie,  who  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  first-class  buttermilk  for  the 
baking  industry,  has  adapted  this  to 
give  a  sweet  milk-like  liquid  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  Its 
u.se  in  war-time  ice  cream,  it  is  stated, 
will  enhance  the  food  value  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  and  help  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  iee  cream  manufacturer. 

«  »  * 

SmithficId  Meat  Trades  Institute 

The  new  address  of  the  SmithficId 
Institute  is  Eagle  Court,  Johns  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 1. 
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Bakers  and  Nisht  Work 

The  demand  by  the  Scottish  opera¬ 
tive  bakers  for  the  abolition  of  night 
work  is  to  be  maintained.  Mr.  Donald 
MacGregor,  presiding  at  the  annual 
delegate  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Union 
of  Bakers,  Confectioners  and  Bakery 
Workers  held  at  Girvan  recently,  com¬ 
menting  on  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin’s  view 
that  elasticity  was  required  in  the 
matter  of  hours  and  that  this  could 
best  be  arrangctl  between  unions  and 
employers,  said  that  Mr.  Bevin  did  not 
know'  the  baking  employers  and  their 
continual  evasion  of  any  effort  to 
negotiate  conditions  applicable  to  all 
and  binding  on  their  association  niem- 
bers. 

The  union  was  still  in  touch  with  the 
British  T.II.C.,  he  said,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  prove  that  the  abolition  of 
night  baking  would  be  a  national  asset. 

A  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  D.  Car¬ 
michael,  Glasgow,  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  war-time  measure  to  abolish 
night-baking  between  10  p.m.  and  1 
a.m.  Disappointment  that  the  English 
Bakers’  Union  was  concentrating  on 
securing  a  12-hours-old  bread  order  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  was  a  direct  split  be¬ 
tween  the  two  unions,  and  the  remedy 
was  for  the  two  executives  to  meet. 

Mr.  .1.  J.  Thomasson,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  English  Union,  made  it  clear 
that  the  decision  of  the  joint  council  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  unions  was 
that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
Mr.  Bevin  to  abolish  night  baking  the 
English  Union  reserved  the  right  to  go 
forward  meanwhile  for  a  1‘2-hours-old 
bread  order. 

But  the  Engli»h  Union,  said  Mr. 
Thomasson,  still  intended  to  collabor¬ 
ate  with  the  Scottish  Union  and  do 
everything  possible  to  have  night  bak¬ 
ing  permanently  abolished. 

The  resolution  w’as  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  a 
ri-hours-old  bread  order  was  remitted 
to  the  executive. 

The  Trade  Board  recommendation 
that  work  should  go  on  until  the  danger- 
imminent  signal  is  given  and  that  time- 
and-a-half  rate  should  be  paid  only  for 
time  worked  in  excess  of  the  normal 
hours  after  the  alert  period  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  conference. 

*  *  * 

Industrial  Radiology  Group 

The  formation  of  an  Industrial 
Radiology  Group  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute  of  Physics  is  announced. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  information  on  the 
practice  of  radiography  and  X-ray 
crystallographic  analysis  in  industry. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
presenting  those  employing  X-rays  in 
industry  and  the  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
dustrial  X-ray  apparatus  and  films. 
Membership  of  the  Group  w'ill  be 
open  to  all  interested,  whether  at 
present  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Physies  or  not.  Fuller  details  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  formulated.  Those  in¬ 
terested  may  register  their  names  with 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Group, 
Dr.  L.  Mullins,  A. Inst. P.,  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  Kodak  Ltd.,  Har¬ 
row,  Middlesex,  who  will  send  further 
information  as  soon  as  possible. 


Fruit  Syrups  in  Canada 

Sotla  “  pop  ”  with  a  “  pop  ”  but  no 
fresh-fruit  flavouring  may  be  the  order 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  in  Canada. 
Importation  of  all  fruit  juices  into 
Canada  from  non-sterling  countries  has 
been  banned,  but  fresh  fruits  are 
allowed  to  enter.  Concentrated  fruit 
syrups  for  use  in  soft  drinks  are  not 
made  in  Canada.  “  Fruit-flavoured 
drinks  have  become  very  popidar  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years,”  said  Roy  H. 
MacDonnell,  of  Canada  Dry  (iingcr  Ale. 
“  At  one  time  synthetic  flavours  were 
widely  used,  but  the  public  taste  has 
become  more  discriminating.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  import  the  concen¬ 
trated  syrups  as  so  much  of  the  fruits 
themselves  would  be  thrown  away.” 

C.  H.  Berner,  of  O’Keefe’s,  admitted 
officials  were  “  worried  ”,  but  said 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  find 
sources  within  the  Empire. 

“  We  have  always  trieil  to  give  pref- 
erenee  to  British  possessions  in  our 
purchases  of  juices,  and  we  will  increase 
this  endeavour.  Orange  juice  is  the 
flavour  mostly  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  be  diflicult 
to  find  another  source,”  he  explained. 

*  *  • 

New  Tuberculin  Test 

A  deputation,  representative  of  the 
Tuberculin  Tested  Milk  Producers’ 
Association,  the  Scottish  Association  of 
Certified  and  T.T.  Milk  Producers,  the 
English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society,  the 
Red  Poll  Cattle  Society,  the  English 
Jersey  Cattle  Society,  the  British  Frie¬ 
sian  Cattle  Society,  the  Shorthorn 
Society,  the  Dexter  Cattle  Society  and 
the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  was  received 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Representations  were  made  to  the 
Minister  on  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
following  the  introduction  and  use  of 
the  Weybridge  tuberculin. 

The  Minister  promised  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  practice  of  interpretation  of  the 
tuberculin  tests  at  head  office,  which 
unavoidably  involves  some  delay  in 
action  being  taken  by  the  farmer  where 
necessary,  will  be  discontinued  at  an 
early  date  and  arrangements  required 
for  the  decentralisation  of  this  work  are 
being  made. 

The  Minister  undertook  that  no 
further  change  in  the  tuberculin  to  be 
used  should  be  made  without  prior 
announcement  to  the  interests  con- 
'  cerned. 

*  *  » 

Temperature  and  Pressure  Control 

A  new  bulletin  about  their  air-oper¬ 
ated  temperature  and  pressure  con¬ 
troller  (Model  90)  has  just  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Bristol’s  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  controller  is  of  the  non-indicat¬ 
ing,  non-recording  type  and  uses  com¬ 
pressed  aid  as  the  operating  medium. 
It  has  been  designed  for  use  where  a 
chart  record  is  considered  unnecessary 
or  where  recording  instruments  are 
already  in  use. 

Among  the  applications  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  food  industry  are :  on  bake 
ovens  in  bakeries,  on  smoke  houses  in 
packing  plants,  on  open  tank  cookers, 
on  retorts,  on  bottle  sterilisers  and 
washing  machines. 


Overseas  Publicity 

We  believe  that  all  overseas  publicity 
should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rather  than  the  agent,  and  that 
an  ‘‘  intimatory  campaign  ”  should  be 
launched  immediately  agency  or  branch 
arrangements  are  made.  By  ”  intima¬ 
tory  ”  we  mean  pronouncements  to  the 
effect  that  your  goods  will  shortly  be 
available.  We  know  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  many  British  firms  to  defer 
advertising  until  a  year  or  more  elapses 
and  then  a  sum  is  allocated  on  the 
year’s  business.  This  is  poor  policy.  It 
discourages  the  agent,  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  earn  distributor  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  severely  retards  the  broad 
development  of  sales. 

Where  a  market  is  already  well 
catered  for  with  lines  kindred  to  yours 
which  have  been  long  established  and 
well  publicisetl,  a  newcomer  cannot 
hope  to  get  a  footing  without  a  liberal 
marketing  policy  right  at  the  inception. 
Give  your  agent,  then,  first-class  cata¬ 
logues,  showcards,  generous  samples 
and  .some  introductory  publicity. — 
From  Export  Marketing  Bulletin  No. 
2.  Gordon  and  Gotch,  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

Stopping  Fuel  Waste 

Ninety  million  tons  seems  a  lot  of 
coal,  blit  that  is  the  peace-time  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  country  for  steam¬ 
raising,  and  this  amount  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  in  war-time. 

More  than  half  of  this — about  fifty 
million  ton-s — is  burned  in  industrial 
boilers,  and  it  is  possible,  by  improved 
operating  and  maintenance  conditions 
alone,  to  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  10 
per  cent,  in  the  majority  of  these  plants 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  More  and  more  coal  is  re¬ 
quired  by  factories  engaged  on  war 
work,  and  the  railways  must  not  be 
burdened  by  having  to  carry  unneces¬ 
sary  tonnage.  If  four  million  tons  of 
coal  were  saved  some  10, (MM)  wagons 
would  be  thereby  released  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  e.ssential  supplies. 

A  little  booklet  entitled  The  Opera¬ 
tion  and  Maintenance  of  Hand-Fired 
Steam  Boilers  Using  Bituminous  Coal 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Coal 
Utilisation  Joint  Council,  giving  hints 
on  the  avoidance  of  fuel  waste. 

«  »  * 

Mr.  G.  V.  Downer 

Mr.  G.  V.  Downer,  founder  and  late 
managing  director  of  G.V.D.  Illumina¬ 
tors,  Ltd.,  now  in  voluntary  liquida¬ 
tion,  is  carrying  on  the  w'ork  of  light¬ 
ing  consultant  in  his  own  name  at  29, 
Torrington  Square,  W.C.  1. 

He  is  the  owner  of  the  patents  under 
which  the  late  company  was  licensed, 
and  he  has  also  acquired  the  goodwill 
and  stock  of  the  company,  which  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  includes  many  exeeption- 
ally  efficient  and  economical  lighting 
fittings,  reflectors,  etc. 

»  *  « 

Sturtevant  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  London  Sales  Office  of  the  Sturte¬ 
vant  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  now  at 
Bush  House,  Aldwych,  W.V.  2  (Tele¬ 
phone,  Temple  Bar  KMil)  and  the  head 
office  at  2.1,  Worcester  Road,  Sutton, 
Surrey;  Telephone,  Vigilant  2275;  Tele¬ 
grams,  Sturtevant  Sutton. 
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COMPANIES 

Associated  Biscuit  Dividend 

A  final  dividend  of  *2  iM'r  rent,  on  the 
Ordinary,  payable  Jniy  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Associated  lliscuit 
Manufacturers,  Ltd.  This  makes  a 
total  of  4  per  cent.,  the  same  as  the 
previous  year’s  rate. 

*  *  * 

Foster  Clark 

Foster  Clark,  Ltd.,  announces  an 
interim  of  7j  per  cent.  Interims  have 
been  at  this  rate  for  many  years,  and 
since  1934  final  dividends  have  been  un¬ 
changed  at  l*2j  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Lovell  and  Christmas 

The  Board  of  Lovell  and  Christmas, 
provision  merchants,  etc.,  recommencl 
a  first  and  final  dividend  on  ()r<linary 
of  (i  per  cent.  (Is.  2‘2-;m1.  per  share), 
less  tax,  for  the  year  ended  June  7,  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  year. 

The  debenture  interest  was  paid  on 
the  due  date-  July  14  but  as  the  re¬ 
port  and  accounts  will  be  delayed  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  pay  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary' 
at  the  same  time  as  the  delumture  in¬ 
terest.  These  dividends  will  be  paid 
after  the  ordinary  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  as  soon  as  practicable. 

*  *  * 

Virol,  Limited 

Speaking  at  the  forty-first  annual 
general  meeting  of  Virol,  Ltd.,  Lord 
Luke,  K.B.E.  (chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany),  said  that  there  was  a  further 
improvement  in  the  company’s  trade, 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased 
recognition,  both  by  the  medical 
authorities  and  the  public,  of  the  high 
nutritional  value  of  Virol.  In  fact,  the 
sales  have  compelled  the  introduction 
of  a  scheme  of  rationing  for  all  orders 
both  for  the  public  and  the  welfare 
centres. 

Turning  to  the  accounts,  Lord  Luke 
said  :  “  You  will  have  noticed  that  the 
gross  trading  profit  amounts  to 
£l<i8,04;>,  as  compared  with  £144>,441 
for  the  previous  year,  and  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  operating  expenses,  but  before 
providing  for  excess  profits  tax,  the 
profit  comes  out  at  C37,3.»«j. 

We  have  shown  in  the  appropriation 
account  that  of  this  [irofit  of  t;:i7,3.5(i 
we  have  had  to  set  aside  .€‘2‘2,«MM)  for 
excess  profits  tax,  representing  (>0  |)er 
cent  (including  income  tax  80  per 
cent.)  of  the  year’s  profits,  and  leaving 
us  a  figure  insufficient  to  cover  the  Pref¬ 
erence  and  the  usual  Ordinary  divi¬ 
dends.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  E.P.T.  standanl  year  is  based  on 
one  of  our  worst  profit  periods  for 
many  years.  The  directors,  however, 
have  decided  to  recommend  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  ilrawing 
on  the  carry-forward  to  meet  the  defici¬ 
ency.” 

#  »  * 

Bovril  Dividend 

The  directors  of  Bovril  have  resolved 
to  pay  an  interim  dividend  of  ‘2j  per 


•■eiit.,  less  tax,  on  the  Deferred  shares 
in  respect  of  1941.  The  warrants  for 
this  and  the  half-yearly  dividends  on 
the  4.J  per  cent.  Pre-Preference,  0  per 
cent.  Preference,  and  7  per  cent.  Ordin¬ 
ary  will  be  posted  July  31. 

The  corresponding  interim  last  year 
on  the  Deferred  was  ‘ij  per  cent,  and 
final  rate  .5^  per  cent.,  making  8  per 
cent.  The  Deferred  (tl)  are  quoted  at 
1  3-22. 

*  *  * 

Holbrooks,  Ltd. 

Presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  Holbrooks,  Ltd.,  held 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Mr. 
.1.  L.  Deverell  (chairman)  explained  in 
detail  the  reconstruction  and  reorgan¬ 
isation  plans  which  had  become  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  progress  made  under 
present  building  restrictions. 

Despite  great  difliculties  in  export 
trade,  the  largest  monthly  export  total 
made  by  the  company  was  shipped 
since  reorganisation  was  planned. 
Their  Australian  company  had  again 
reached  a  new  high  level  of  sales,  and 
here  the  recently  installed  glass  and 
tin-making  plants  were  proving  a 
sound  investment. 

Fnfortunately,  Government  control 
of  wages  and  the  difliculty  in  passing 
on  to  customers  the  rise  in  price  of  raw 
materials  had  reduced  profits  there,  as 
in  England.  Also  their  extensive 
(ilovernment  contracts  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  under  less  favourable  terms 
than  those  ruling  in  normal  trading. 

The  decline  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account  was  due  to  conditions  already 
referred  to,  and  to  increased  manufac¬ 
turing  costs.  Further,  replacement  of 
lost  stock  on  a  rapidly  rising  market 
had  been  most  expensive,  while  in¬ 
creased  taxation  and  special  war-time 
expenditure  accounted  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  £11,400. 

*  *  * 

The  Farmers*  Club 

The  Farmers’  Club  was  founded  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  18  to  by  a  few  members  of  the 
K.A.S.E.  and  the  Smithfield  Club,  who 
thought  there  should  be  a  permanent 
meeting-place  in  London  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  views  on  agriculture. 

For  the  next  forty  years  the  club 
premises  were  at  many  different  Lon¬ 
don  hotels,  until,  in  1903,  the  Club 
moved  to  its  present  address  in  White¬ 
hall  Court,  close  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  amenities  in 
the  club  rooms,  including  an  excellent 
agricultural  library,  dining  and  draw¬ 
ing  rooms,  bedrooms,  and  a  squash  rac¬ 
quets  court  in  the  building  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  members. 

A  feature  of  the  Farmers’  Club  is  its 
practice,  started  in  1844,  of  meetings  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  recognised 
leaders  in  agriculture,  followed  by  a 
discussion.  These  are  fully  reported  in 
the  journal  of  the  Club,  which  is  circu- 
latcil  free  to  members’  universities  and 
other  institutions,  as  well  ns  people 
interested  in  agriculture  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  who  receive  it  by  subscrij)- 
tion. 

Of  recent  months  the  Club  has  added 


considerably  to  its  library,  and  to  en¬ 
able  its  1.320  members  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  available,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  institute  a  loan  service  by 
which  members  are  able  to  borrow 
books  without  charge. 

*  *  * 

London  Pepper  Stocks 

The  London  pepper  trade,  with  stocks 
much  reduced,  states  that  even  if  im¬ 
port  licences  were  granteil  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  fresh 
supplies. 

Quotations  are  firmer.  Buyers  are 
bidding  13d.  per  pound  for  white  Mun- 
tol  and  7id.  per  pound  for  black  Lam- 
pong,  which  represents  rises  respec¬ 
tively  of  approximately  1«1.  and  .LI.  per 
pound  in  a  few  days. 

»  *  * 

Mr.  P.  Guthlac  Jones 

Mr.  P.  (iiithlac  .lones,  until  a  few 
years  ago  chemist  in  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Traile  dyestuffs  testing 
laboratory  in  Manchester,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  a  part-time  capacity  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Heap  as  makers’ 
Technical  Adviser,  makers’  Technical 
Representative  on  the  Joint  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  British 
Chemical  Manufacturers  and  Colour 
I’ser.s’  Association,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Dyestuffs  (Jroup  of  the  Association  of 
British  Chemical  Manufacturers. 

*  *  * 

G.  W.  Marsden^  Ltd. 

(i.  VV'.  Marsden,  Ltd.,  request  that  all 
correspondence  be  in  future  addressed 
to:  Cross  Lane,  Primrose  Hill,  Hud¬ 
dersfield.  Telephone  No.  :  Hudd.  27.>1. 

*  *  * 

The  Institute  of  Physics 

The  emergency  address  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Physics  is  The  I'niversity,  Read¬ 
ing,  Berks. 

*  *  * 

OBITUARY 

Dr.  R.  Robison,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Robert  Robison,  F.R.S.,  the 
eminent  biochemist,  has  died  at  the 

age  of  .57. 

The  son  of  Robert  and  .Jessie  Thom¬ 
son  Robison,  he  was  educated  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Nottingham,  and  at 
Leipzig.  After  holding  lectureships  at 
Galway  and  Nottingham,  he  joined  the 
Lister  Institute  as  an  assistant  bio¬ 
chemist  in  1913,  and  became  head  of 
his  department  at  the  institute  in  1931. 
Dr.  Robison  was  also  Professor  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry  at  London  University.  He 
was  made  F.R.S.  in  1930,  was  Herter 
lecturer  at  New  York  in  1931,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Baly  medal  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1933.  During 
the  last  war  he  .served  abroad  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  R.A.M.('.  In  1910  he  mar- 
rieil  Ethel  Ray  Walker,  and  there  was 
one  daughter  of  the  marriage. 

*  «  * 

Henry  Lane  Thornbery 

Henry  Lane  Thornbery,  at  (irosvenor 
Lodge,  Seaford,  Sussex,  has  died  at  the 
age  of  78  after  a  very  long  illness. 
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INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 

('.aiine<l  Salmon  Dishes — Alpha-Naphthalene  Aeetie  Acid  for  Potatoes — 
Information  Supplied— Information  Required 


Cannc'd  Salmon  Dinliet} 

7,iSo.  Could  you  let  us  huve  u  recipe  for  usinf<  canned  sa/mon 
in  an  economical  but  attractive  ii’dv  for  canteens? 

We  Hive  you  two  recipes  which  make  very  attractive  dishes. 
The  orininal  inHredients  are  shown,  but  the  lemon  juice  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  vineHar  and  llavourinj*  essence.  Natur¬ 
ally,  chaiiHcs  may  be  runj*  on  these  recipes.  The  quantities 
Hi  veil  will  suflice  for  fifty  people. 


Salmon  Casserole. 


Ingredients. 

.Salmon  ...  . 

Lemon  juice  . 

Potatoes,  cooked 

Peas  . 

Putter  or  marHarine  .. 

Flour  ...  . 

Milk  . 

Salt  . 

Preadcrumbs,  buttered 


Weight  or  Measure. 
..  4  i-lb.  cans 

..  4  tablespoons 

..  2  lb.  4  oz. 

..  2  cans 

8  oz. 

..  50Z. 

...  2iqts. 

..  2  tablespoons 

...  60Z. 


1.  Remove  bone  and  skin  from  salmon,  fiake. 

2.  Combine  salmon,  lemon  juice,  cooked  potatoes  and  peas. 

3.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  milk  and  salt. 

4.  Alternate  layers  of  white  sauce  and  fish  mixture  in  greased 
baking-dish. 

5.  Sprinkle  top  with  buttered  breadcrumbs. 

6.  Pake  thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (375“  F.). 


Salmon  Loaf. 


Ingredients. 

Milk  . 

Preadcrumbs,  soft 
Putter  or  margarine  ... 

...  . 

Lemons,  juice  and  rind 
(')nion,  minced 

Salt  . 

Pepper  ...  . 

Salmon  ...  . 


Weight  or  .Measure. 
..  2l2  cups 
..  \ilb. 

..  60Z. 

..  13  oz. 

..  3  oz. 

..  3  teaspoons 

..  3  teaspoons 

I  teaspoon 
..  6  No.  leans 


1.  Heat  milk,  add  breadcrumbs  and  butter,  stir  to  make  a 
paste. 

2.  .Add  beaten  egg  yolks,  h'mon  juice  and  rind,  minced  onion, 
salt  and  |M’pper  to  salmon  ;  combine  with  milk  mixture. 

3.  h'old  in  beaten  egg  whites. 

4.  F»>rm  into  four  loaves  (4^  by  0  in.). 

5.  Pake  thirty-five  minutes  in  moderate  oven  (375“  F.). 


.'l//>/irf-Naplilhalt'ne  Acetic  Acid  for  Potatoes 

7,328.  In  your  February  issue,  in  an  article  on  “  Colour  in 
Potato  Chips  ”,  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  methyl  ester 
of  ;i\\thn-naphthalcne  acetic  acid  as  an  agent  for  inhibiting  the 
sprouting  of  potatoes.  Can  you  let  iis  kno7v  the  concentration 
used  and  how  exactly  it  is  applied?  (Dublin.) 

.According  to  the  paper  by  J.  D.  Guthrie  in  ‘‘  Contributions 
from  the  Poyce  Thompson  Laboratory  ”  (mentioned  in  Plant 
(iro7t'th-.'>ubstances,  by  Hugh  Nicol  ;  I.eonartI  Hill  Ltd.,  1040, 
7s.  ()d.),  no  special  concentration  is  mentioned.  It  is  stated  that 
a  5-lb.  brown  i)aper  bag  was  sprayed  inside  with  a  solution  of 
048  gm.  of  the  methyl  ester  of  o//>/ia-naphthalene  acetic  acid 
(the  acid  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  effective  in  this  way)  in 
acetone  (amount  not  stated).  .After  the  acetone  had  evaporated, 
six  whole  tubers  were  placed  in  the  bag,  the  top  folded  over  and 
fastened  with  paper-clips.  The  bag  was  then  placed  in  a  12-Ib. 
bag  also  folded  over  and  fastened.  .After  eleven  days  only  three 
buds  were  growing  on  the  treated  tubers,  while  twenty-four  buds 
were  growing  on  a  similar  lot  treated  with  acetone.  .A  spray 
(onsisting  of  i  gm.  of  naphthalene  acetic  acid  (which,  unlike 
the  methyl  ester,  is  n«)t  volatile),  50  millilitres  of  olive  oil  and 
1  litre  of  acetone  applied  on  the  tubers  was  effective  in  inhibiting 
the  growth  of  buds  on  cut  tubers  stored  at  10®  C.  (50®  F.).  The 


solution  of  the  .acid  must  Ik-  sprayed  so  as  to  come  into  actual 
cont.act  with  the  tuliers;  the  ester,  being  volatile,  may  be  placed 
inside  the  container  so  that  the  vapour  permeates  the  whole. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  large-scale  tests  with  either  substance 
on  potatoes. 

If  you  care  to  write  to  the  Impirial  Pureau  of  Soil  Science, 
Harponden,  Herts,  Kngland,  you  could  have  a  typewritten  copy 
of  the  paper  made  for  a  nominal  fee. 


Information  Supplied 

7,142.  /  intend  starting  a  lime-juice  extracting  factory  in 
miniature  scale— i.e.,  about  50  gallons  daily  output,  and  this  will 
be  increased  as  demand  increases.  .My  requirements  are:  (i) 
Cutting  machine  for  limes  of  ij  in.  to  2^  in.  (2)  Juice-extract¬ 
ing  machine  or  press,  with  arrangement  for  elimination  of  seeds 
and  skins.  (3)  Filter,  and  (4)  bottle  filler.  Items  (1)  and  (2) 
should  be  electrically  driven.  Please  put  me  in  touch  with  the 
suppliers  of  the  above.  (India.) 

This  was  done. 

7,144.  In  a  recent  issue  you  mentioned  having  received  a  full 
range  of  booklets  showing  modern  types  of  machinery  for  the 
biscuit  line.  /Is  7ve  have  got  to  develop  our  biscuit  line,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  and  address  of  this  firm. 
(Trichinopoly.) 

This  was  done. 

7,150.  li  e  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  powder 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  supply  us  with  information 
regarding  the  entire  process  in  detail  for  drying  tomatoes.  We 
should  also  be  glad  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  samples  of  arti¬ 
ficial  essence  and  colour  for  tomato  powder,  with  prices  and  the 
names  of  their  manufacturers.  (China.) 

Names  of  firms  specialising  in  drying  plant  and  machinery 
were  given,  together  with  the  names  of  two  firms  to  whom  they 
could  apply  for  samples  of  artificial  essence  and  colour, 

7,154.  ITc  have  on  hand  a  tiuanlily  of  calcium  acid  phosphate, 
and  we  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  give  ms  any  information  as 
to  how  this  might  be  utilised.  (Glasgow.) 

This  was  done. 

7,157.  It  is  desired  to  purchase  a  vacuum  gauge  for  testing  the 
vacuum  of  canned  foodstuffs,  (  an  you  please  give  me  the  name 
of  a  manufacturer  supplying  this  type  of  gauge?  (London.) 

Names  were  given. 

7,162.  H  e  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  put  us  tn  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  machines  suitable  for  cutting  raw  boned 
beef  into  pieces  from  i  to  li  in.  square,  (r)ublin.) 

This  was  done. 

7,168.  /  am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  manufacturers  of  the 
plant  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  shell  eggs  for  rendering 
them  suitable  for  freezing  in  tins.  I  understand  that  the  yolk  and 
albumen  have  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  that  in  order  to 
do  this  a  pump  is  utilised.  .Iny  information  you  can  give  me 
would  be  much  appreciated.  (London.) 

The  name  of  a  firm  in  a  position  to  supply  this  equipment  was 
given. 

Information  Required 

7,572.  ITe  are  manufacturers  of  crystallised  fruits,  and  under, 
stand  that  there  is  a  new  method  of  coating  the  presented  fruit 
with  sugar  crystals  by  rubbing  the  fruit  through  sugar  first,  and 
then  passing  it  under  a  series  of  steam  jets  to  fix  the  crystal. 

H'e  have  tried  it  out  in  a  small  way,  but  find  that  in  damp 
weather  it  sweats  badly. 

Do  you  know  the  process  or  can  you  suggest  some  way  to 
seal  the  coating? 
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RECENT  PATENTS 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents  ”,  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  HM.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  js.  weel^ly 
{annual  subscription  £2  los.). 


Abstracta  of  Recent  Specification!^ 

Group  Abridgments  can  be  obtained  front 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London.  iV.C.  2,  either  sheet  by  sheet 
as  issued  on  payment  of  a  subscription  of  5s. 
per  Group  Volume,  or  in  bound  volumes 
price  2S.  each. 

Improvement  in  and  Relating  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Syrups 

A  method  of  producing  a  malt-like  syrup 
from  com  steep  water  and  corn  syrup  com¬ 
prising  first  substantially  neutralising  the 
steep  water  to  effect  precipitation  of  the  heat 
coagulable  proteins,  filtering  to  remove  the 
precipitated  materials,  blending  the  filtered 
steep  water  with  a  com  syrup,  concentrating 
the  resulting  liquid  to  produce  a  syrup  of  the 
desired  consistency  and  thereafter  heating 
said  syrup  sufficiently  to  impart  to  the  syrup 
a  characteristic  malt  aroma  and  flavour.  The 
steep  water  is  first  neutralised  to  a  pH  of  5 
to  7,  and  the  concentrated  syrup  is  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  at  least  150'  F.  to  produce 
the  desired  malt  aroma  and  flavour. 

The  admixture  of  filtered  steep  water  and 
com  symp  is  slightly  solidified  before  con¬ 
centrating,  and  the  concentrated  symp  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  165®  F.  for 
a  period  of  about  5  to  30  minutes.  The  ad¬ 
mixture  of  filtered  steep  water  and  com 
syrup  C(mi|)ris«  s  alK)ut  one  jiart  by  voluini'  of 
said  steep  water  and  three  parts  by  volume  of 
said  com  symp. 

A  malt-iike  symp  is  produced  by  heating 
together  com  steep  water  and  a  starch  con¬ 
version  sugar  solution,  the  improvement 
which  comprises  oxidising  sulphur  dioxide 
and  compounds  thereof  present  in  the  steep 
water  by  treating  the  steep  water  with  an 
oxidising  agent  selected  from  the  group  con¬ 
sisting  f)f  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  substantially  neutralising  the  steep 
water  to  effect  precipitation  of  the  heat  co¬ 
agulable  proteins  therein,  and  removing  the 
precipitated  materials  before  the  steep  water 
is  mixed  with  the  starch  conversion  sugar 
solution  so  that  said  coagulated  proteins  and 
sulphur  dioxide  will  not  prevent  formation  of 
the  desired  malt  aroma  ami  flavour  in  the 
final  reaction  product  of  the  steep  water  and 
sugar  solution. 

533,404.  Leo  Stein.  James  Francis  Walsh, 
Haskell  Cohn  Needle  and  American  Maize- 
Products  Company. 

Improvements  in  Moulding 
Sweetmeats 

I.  A  method  of  making  a  sweetmeat  centre 
preparatory'  to  coating  it  with  chcxrolate,  con¬ 
sisting  in  stretching  a  rubl)er  skin  over  a 
perforated  mould,  removing  air  from  the 
mould  below  such  skin  so  that  said  skin  is 
drawn  into  close  contact  with  the  interior  of 
the  mould,  filling  the  mould  with  fluid 
material  to  form  the  sweetmeat  centre,  cool¬ 
ing  said  mould  and  contents  to  bring  the 
contents  to  a  semi-solid  condition,  and  then 
allowing  air  to  enter  the  mould  l)elow  the 
skin  to  allow  the  latter  to  eject  the  cooled 
centre  for  subsequent  coating. 

2.  A  method  of  making  cream,  nougat  or 
jelly  centres  preparatory  to  coating,  for  the 
manufacture  of  coated  sweetmeats,  which 
consists  in  stretching  a  skin  of  rubber  over  a 
mould  plate  liaving  a  plurality  of  jxrforated 
individual  moulds  or  depressions  lor  the 


iKxiies,  removing  the  air  from  the  individual 
moulds  through  said  perforations  to  allow  the 
stretched  skin  to  be  forced  into  close  contact 
with  the  interior  of  said  moulds,  filling  the 
moulds  with  cream,  nougat  or  jelly,  ctxiling  it 
while  in  the  moulds  to  bring  it  to  a  semi¬ 
solid  condition  and  then  allowing  air  to  enter 
the  moulds  through  the  said  j>erforations  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  stretched  skin  to 
eject  the  semi-solid  todies  from  the  moulds, 
for  subsequent  coating  with  chocolate. 
532,^73.  Theodore  Daniels. 

latest  Patent  Applications 

1229.  Davidson,  A.  D. :  Electric  cooking 
and  heating  apparatus. 

1330.  Campbell,  C.  E.  :  Preservation  of  eggs. 
1.J04,  1405.  Eldorado  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Aps,  J.  E.  :  Manufacture  of  ice-cream. 
1406.  African  Sisal  and  Produce  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kamsden,  Sir  J.  F.,  Walsh,  C.  L. 
and  May,  J.;  Chemical  extraction  of  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

1421.  Parish,  T.  G.  ;  Pressure  cookers. 

2132.  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co.:  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  supporting  receptacle  for  ice-cream 
cartons. 

2133.  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co.:  Dis- 
pimsing-storage  receptacle  for  ice-cream 
cartons. 

2178.  Cribb,  IL  II.:  Machines  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  egg  pulp. 

2348.  Gree.n.  R.  M.  :  Apparatus  for  the  cool¬ 
ing,  etc.,  of  liquids. 

2429.  Stockhamer,  P.  :  Treatment  of  fish. 
2644.  Tweedale,  C.  L.  :  Manufacture  of 
cereal  fooilstuffs. 

2S24.  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Co.,  Ltd., 
CoRPOR.AcioN  Argentina  de  Pkoductores  de 
Carnes,  and  Brewster,  J.  A.:  Preservation 
of  fo(Kl. 

3186.  Lewis,  E.  S.  :  Extraction  of  sugar 
from  sugar  Ini't,  etc. 

3294,  3295.  Vaughan  Novelty  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.:  Device  for  jieeling  vegetables, 
etc. 

3981.  Permutii'  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Holmes, 
E.  L. :  Purification  of  gelatine,  etc. 

Spreifirations  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Speci¬ 
fications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Patent 
Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
W .C.  2,  at  the  uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

533-300.  Aktiebolaget  Separator,  Lever 
Bros.,  and  Unilever,  Ltd.,  and  Bostock, 
B.  R. :  Method  of  recovering  oil  and  meat- 
meal  from  whale  meat. 

533,404:  Stein,  L.,  Walsh,  J.  F.,  Needle, 
H.  C.,  and  American  Maize-Products  Co.: 
Manufacture  of  syrups. 

534,787.  Food  Dispenser  Co.:  Dispensers. 
535,061.  Buensod-Stacey  Air  Condition- 
i.NG,  Inc.  :  Centrifugal  refrigerating  apparatus. 
535,231.  Freemantle,  n.  R.,  and  Perga, 
Ltd.  :  Manufacture  of  containers  for  milk 
and  other  liquids.  (Cognate  Application, 
7859/40.) 

535.321.  Krim-Ko  Co.:  Chocolate  or  cocoa 
drinks. 

535.448.  Walsh,  J.  F.,  Kinzinger,  S.,  Good¬ 
man,  A.  H.,  and  American  Maize-Products 
Co. :  Non-bitter  starch  conversion  sugar  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  process  of  manufacture. 

535-456-  Hutcheson,  W.  W.,  and  Mason, 
W  C. :  Cooking  potatoes,  herbs  and  other 
vegetable  substances. 


TRADE  MARKS 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest  to 
readers  has  been  selected  from  the  "Official 
Trade  Marks  Journal"  and  is  published  by 
permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
(annual  subscription  £2  los.). 

OLORIETTA.  —  607,680.  Canned  tomato 
juice,  being  a  non-alcoholic  beverage.  Santa 
Clara  Packing  Company,  620,  North  Eighth 
Street,  San  Jos6,  California,  United  States  of 
America:  Packers  and  Canners.  Address  for 
Service  is  c/o  Reginald  W.  Barker  and  Co., 
Vulcan  House,  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  Ixmdon, 

E. C.  4.  To  be  Associated  with  No.  607,679 
(3229)  xxix.  (By  Consent.) 

OYP. — 6x1,202.  Anchovy,  mayonnaise,  pic¬ 
calilli,  pickles,  soup  extracts,  soup  piowder, 
concentrated  soups,  and  soup  tablets. 
Fletchers  Sauce  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Sauce  Works, 
Barlby  Road,  Selby  Yorkshire;  Manufac¬ 
turers.  To  to  Associated  with  No.  611,158 
(3253)  ii  and  another. 

CERELOSE. — 611,951.  Powdered  glucose 
(for  food).  Corn  Products  Company,  Ltd., 
Bush  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.  2; 
Starch  Manufacturers. 

JULSMINE. — 612,859.  All  goods  included 
in  Class  29  but  not  including  fish,  poultry, 
game  and  meat  extracts.  Joseph  Bostock, 
Ltd.,  2,  Barton  Street,  Beeston,  Nottingham; 
Provision  Merchants. 

PARAMOUNT. — 613,036.  Pepper.  Stokes 
and  Dalton,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Spice  Mills,  York 
Road,  Leeds;  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 
No.  613,249  (3280)  XXX  and  another. 
FRUSIMA. — 613,248.  Fruit  substitutes  pre¬ 
pared  from  vegetables  for  use  as  ingredients 
in  cakes  and  confectionery;  dried  fruits,  vege¬ 
table  preserves,  preservetl  vegetables,  cooked 
v(‘getables  and  dried  vegetables.  Unicream, 
Ltd.,  39,  Dean  Road,  Manchester,  3;  Food 
Manufacturers.  To  be  Associated  with 
FRUSIMA. — 613,249.  Crystallized  sweets, 
fruit  flavourings  (other  than  essential  oils), 
flavourings  for  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  Uni- 
cream,  Ltd.,  39,  Dean  Road,  Manchester,  3; 
I'cxhI  Manufacturers. 

NEW  COMPANIES 

George  Jackson  (Swindon),  Limited. 
(365785.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  manufac¬ 
turing  confectioners  cd.  on  as  "G.  Jackson,” 
at  8,  Commercial  Road,  Swindon.  Nom. 
cap.:  li,2iio  in  £1  shares.  Dirs. :  Not 
named.  Subs. :  A.  Leonard,  52,  Westolcot 
Road,  Swintlon;  W.  J.  Knight,  iii,  Bath 
Road,  Swindon. 

Leopold  and  Son,  Limited.  (365924.)  85, 
High  Street,  Cheltenham.  To  carry  on  the 
l)us.  of  biscuit  mnfrs.,  bakers,  etc.  Nom. 
cap. :  £io,ihx>  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  F.  B. 
Leopold,  Diana  E.  Leojxild  and  F.  P. 
Leojxild,  all  of  138,  Leckhampton  Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Mersey  Seeds  and  Cereals  Co.,  Limited. 
(365717.)  3,  Richmond  Terrace,  Blackburn. 
Nom.  cap.:  £1,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 

F.  A.  Astley,  217,  Shear  Brow,  Blackburn; 
J.  H.  Moore,  Ingledene,  Dill  Hall  Lane, 
Church,  Lancs. 

A.  M.  Ashford,  Limited.  (365776.)  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dirs.  in 
confectionery,  sweets,  biscuits,  foods,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  ;^i,ooo  in  £1  shares.  Dirs.:  To 
be  appointed  by  the  subs.  Subs.:  E.  J. 
Long,  17,  Cotswold  Road,  Sheffield,  6  (com¬ 
pany  acet.);  S.  Harrison,  8,  Keyworth  Road, 
Sheffield,  6  (clerk). 

Ernest  A.  Bremlner,  Limited.  (365728.)  2, 
Idol  Lane,  E.C.  3.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
coffee  mchts.  and  agents,  expert  and  import 
mchts.,  etc.  Nom  cap. :  £1,000  in  £1  shares. 
Dirs. :  A.  A.  Breminer,  157,  Lichfield  Court, 
Richmond,  Surrey.  M.  M.  West,  4,  Green- 
halgh  Walk,  N.  2. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  compiled 
by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  Company 
Registration  Agents.  iiO,  Chancery  Lane. 
London,  W.C.  2. 
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